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FOREWORD 

The disaffection of Spanish youth was again manifest when Franco arrested 
44 youths, many belonging to prominent families, and accused them of Communist 
activities. The Madrid government likewise attributed to Communists the ten- 
sion in Morocco. The acute and even hypertrophied nationalism of which both 
Franco and the Moroccan irregulars are examples went unmentioned in the offi- 
cial Spanish reports. Practically all of Franco's enemies became "Commu- 
nists," but even Franco did not dare to brand with this epithet the Carlist 
leaders who, disillusioned with their own pretender, agreed to recognize Don 
Juan as their candidate to the Spanish throne, thus implicitly showing disre- 
spect for the red boina of Franco, who is trying to impose Juan Carlos. 


While a sepulchral peace descended once more on the Portuguese political 
scene, Angola developed as a fountain of Luso African prosperity; its exports 
of coffee to Europe and the United States increased steadily, and Portuguese 
delegates to the International Coffee Conference at Rio showed no desire to 
join the Latin American coffee-producing countries in their plan to reduce 
exports in order to fofce a rise in prices. Latin America, and especially 
Brazil, were beset with growing fears that Africa, with the support of Europe 
and indeed of the United States, would pose a serious threat as a competitor. 


Although no overt censorship was exercised in Mexico, the press contin- 
ued dutifully to support the PRI machine and its anointed one, Lépez Mateos, 
who was showered in ticker-tape parades copied from New York, even though an 
accusation of pochismo would have ruined his electoral chances~a delightful 
example of the paradoxes of acculturation. However, continuing unrest in 
places like Nuevo Laredo showed that unanimity in Mexico is as artificial as 
unanimity anywhere else. This sporadic opposition itself aroused mistrust, 
since its instigators seemed to represent reactionary groups bent on undoing 
the work of the Mexican Revolution. 


The January 19 elections in Guatemala resulted in a victory for Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes, who, after the previous elections, which he lost, had or- 
ganized a display of mob violence pour décourager les autres. The fall of 
Venezuela's Pérez Jiménez made him mute the caudillo ambitions he was accused 
of harboring. It was now generally accepted that the assassination of 
Castillo Armas was not the work of Communists, but rather of elements who 
resented his enlightened policies. The role of the Dominican Republic in 
this sordid affair remained confused. President Lemus of El Salvador showed 
his willingness to modify the press law which newspapermen had so unequivo- 
cally condemned. The new President of Honduras, Ramén Villeda Morales, soon 
found that appeals to nationalism greatly facilitate the task of a Latin 
American ruler. Although he is pro-United States, he made dark references to 
certain U.S. companies, and, albeit he had declared himself in favor of the 
Organization of Central American States (ODECA), he denounced the free trade 
treaty with El Salvador which was one of the few tangible expressions of 
Central Americanism. When Luis A. Somoza Debayle succeeded his assassinated 
father Anastasio Somoza in the Presidency of Nicaragua, it seemed as though 
he wished to make it clear that he would follow a line very different from 
that of his flamboyant father, but the difference was proving not to be as 
great as observers had expected and hoped. Two officers jailed as partici- 
pants in the November 1957 plot against him escaped to the asylum of the 
Salvadorean Embassy. 


Costa Rica gave an example to Latin America and indeed to the world as 
the February 2 elections approached. The Caribbean is traditionally an area 
of fraudulent elections, and, in a gesture of silent reproach to the gangster 
like methods used in some neighboring states, President Figueres invited the 
United Nations to name observers to testify to the honesty of the Costa Rican 
ballot; the trio finally appointed consisted of Dr. Horace E. Read of 
Dalhousie University, Herbert Tingsten, publisher of Stockholm's Dagens Nyheter, 
and Pablo Negro, president of the Supreme Electoral Tribunal of Uruguay. The 
world would be a much better place if this system of observers were used at 
all national elections. Costa Rica again struck the right note when its am- 
bassador to the Organization of American States, Gonzalo Facio, urged the 
Latin American republics to adopt a disarmament program in order to free them- 
selves from the excessive burden of useless arms. Unfortunately in Latin 
America, as in other parts of the world, military machines, like all organi- 
zations, want to grow rather than diminish, and it is unlikely that the various 
governments will heed the voice of Costa Rican wisdom. Costa Rica remained a 
rose between two thorns. In Panama, José Ramén Guizado prepared to re-enter 
politics following his release from prison. The vested interests which ap- 
parently made it impossible to discover the truth about the murder of Presi- 
dent Remon may well have been allied with the maffia which, with its head- 
quarters in the United States, has spread its tentacles throughout Middle 
America. 


The strength of Cuba's Batista lay largely in his ability to obtain arms 
from the United States in order to defend his island against Russia, while 
his enemies, whom U.S. vigilance prevented from shipping arms to the rebels, 
showed themselves incapable of maintaining a united front. Fidel Castro 
withdrew his Movement of July 26 from the Council of Cuban Liberation, but it 
was not simply a split between the professional men who are Batista's most 
substantial opponents and the wild men stabbing out of the Sierra Maestra. 
The Ortodoxo Party, led by two highly respected men, Roberto Agramonte and 
Manuel Bisbé, withdrew from the Council in support of the Movement of July 26. 
Batista followed the Trujillo propaganda line of denouncing his enemies as 
Communists, but only a few naive U.S. newspaper editors snapped at this bait. 


The disgraceful murder of a U.S. citizen by the Haitian police aroused 
the anger of Secretary of State Dulles, who won widespread admiration by his 
refusal to believe the explanation given by the Haitian Government. The 
chaos in Haitian affairs made observers wonder if there would ever be a 
really viable Negro republic. Just as the Dominican Government had hired for 
large fees a number of prominent Americans, including one Roosevelt son, the 
Port-au-Prince administration acquired three expensive public relations men: 
John Roosevelt; Charles Willis, a former presidential aide; and Douglas Whit- 
lock, previously a staff member of the Republican National Committee. Franco, 
too, has hired expensive lobbyists in Washington, but if this is the way U.S. 
foreign policy is made the whole system should be carefully reconsidered. 
Fortunately, Dulles withstood the pressure from John Roosevelt and his col- 
leagues out of a combination of moral fortitude and insensitiveness to Demo- 
cratic blandisiments. As for the team hired by Trujillo, it lost what 
remained of its original prestige when Albert C. Hicks resigned, saying that 
he was being used only as "window-dressing."" Despite constant invective from 
the Dominican Republic, the regime of Mufioz Marin in Puerto Rico became 
stronger as the Independence Party of Concepcidén de Gracia split into factions. 


Events in Venezuela overshadowed all others in Latin America during Janu- 
ary. A New Year's Day rebellion by air force units stationed in Maracay 
failed only because of bad timing and failure to realize that troops supposedly 
loyal to Pérez Jiménez were about to join the insurgents. The dictator at- 


_ tempted to crush dissatisfaction, which is as easy as sitting on bayonets. 


Among those who refused to join in the official condemnation of the rebels 


were several Catholic leaders. It has become apparent that the Catholic 


Church, which sought so long an alliance with military dictatorships and with 
the oligarchy, has, under the influence of the Jesuits, reached the conclusion 
that the world is moving away from those groups and that it should seek to 
ally itself rather with the liberal movement in order to prevent that movement 
from becoming anticlerical. Qui mange du Pape en meurt, and the fate of Pérez 
Jiménez was sealed when the Church and the liberal opposition united. How- 
ever, the debacle was speeded by a pattern of events which has become classic 
in Latin America: the army clique of Pérez Jiménez split, and a navy.officer, 
Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larrazdbal Ugueto, stepped in as a tertius gaudens. 
Pressure from hitherto unknown newspaperman Fabricio Ojeda, who had been the 
head of the secret Patriotic Junta, forced the new governing junta to rid it- 
self of two partisans of Pérez Jiménez. There was wild rejoicing in Caracas, 
and indeed throughout Latin America, over the fall of the strongest of Latin 
America's remaining military dictators, and it was hoped that this might be 
the beginning of the end of the caudillo period in Latin American history. 
Unfortunately in Colombia the return of Laureano Gomez brought a recrudescence 
of violence. There was general regret that he had not stayed in Spain but had 
chosen to return to Colombia to assert vindictively what remained of his 
authority. While a student riot in Riobamba sent a wave of unrest through the 
Ecuadorean highlands, the coastal zones were hit by earthquakes and tidal 
waves. 


With the help of its most able ambassador in Washington, Fernando 
Berckemeyer, the Prado government of Peru pushed its plan to link up the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Organization of American States, 
but the response was lukewarm; while most Latin American governments would 
approve a plan which would give them more arms and more financial grants, 
none wanted to undertake any international responsibilities, and Mexican 
Foreign Minister Padilla Nervo was quietly sabotaging the Prado "doctrine." 
In a further effort to move into the center of the world arena, Peru made 
Victor Andrés Belaunde its Foreign Minister, thus calling attention to his 
availability as president of the 1959 session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. If eloquence could solve the affairs of the world, there 
would be no better choice. President Siles Zuazo of Bolivia claimed to have 
escaped assassination by conspirators, and the international tension over the 
Santa Cruz area subsided as Bolivia and Brazil found a modus vivendi which 
would keep Petrobras out of Bolivia. A reduction in the price of copper de- 
pressed Chile's economy, but the country's small steel industry made steady 
progress. 


While General Aramburu will undoubtedly go down as one'of the noble 
figures of Argentine history (much more like San Martin than was the clown he 
ousted), presidential candidate Frondizi was alienating observers by the 
demagogic opportunism with which he tried to be all things to all men, seeking 
the support of Catholics, Peronistas, and Communists. The closing of the 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


On January 18 the Spanish Government announced the arrest of a nation- 
wide group supposedly seeking to reconstitute the long-banned Communist Party 
in Spain. General Camilo Alonso Vega, Minister of the Interior, called news- 
men to his ofiice to read the communiqué announcing the arrest of 44 youths. 
Obviously the government wanted the fullest publicity for its action as a 
warning to the nation that, despite defeats in Ifni, Franco was still boss. 
Arrests were made in Barcelona, Valencia, Saragossa, and Madrid. (The United 
States has air bases near the last two cities.) It was reported that police 
found Communist literature, multigraph machines, and 75 automatic pistols in 
the rooms of the arrested. The government announced that all those arrested 
"confessed" and were being held for trial. Most of those detained were under 
25, and many were from well-to-do and respected families. Among those held 
was Javier Pradera Cortazar, associate law professor at the University of 
Madrid and a nephew of the Spanish Ambassador to Syria. Pradera Cortazar had 
been arrested previously for his anti-Franco political activities and was 
prominent among those seized early in 1956 following the student riots at the 
University of Madrid. The government charged that some of the 44 students 
and workers had attended the Sixth World Youth Festival in Moscow in July and 
August 1957 and had returned with orders to organize a "Day of National Recon- 
ciliation," as called for by Mundo Obrero, the underground paper of the 
Spanish Communist Party, and the clandestine radio station "Espaifia Inde- 
pendiente.'' Of the 193 Spaniards who attended the Moscow festival, 90 went 
from Spain via Paris where they had been met by a coordination committee which 
took charge of their passports and paid all their expenses. When the students 
returned to Paris, their passports showed no indication that they had been in 
the USSR. 


The question of the arrests was brought to the fore by a series of openly 
anti-Franco post cards and letters sent to persons in Spain by Miguel Sdnchez- 
Mdzas, brother-in-law of Professor Pradera Cortazar. The latter, incidentally, 
did not attend the Moscow festival. As Franco does not usually publicize po- 
litical arrests, it seemed that these were meant as a warning to students to 
refrain from all "subversive" activity. Many of those arrested were anti- 
Franco rather than pro-Communist. Monarchists, republicans, socialists, and 
members of the banned Confederacion Nacional de Trabajo were implicated. The 
government pointed out the possibility of further arrests, although it later 
began to soft-pedal the original gravity of the charges. Newspaper editorials 
expressed the view that "youth will err" and that the young people were to be 
"pitied" rather than punished. It seemed doubtful that the regime would take 
the same position. 


The Spanish Traditional:st bloc shifted its allegiance to Don Juan, the 
Bourbon pretender in exile, but not a word of this was allowed to appear in 
the heavily censored Spanish press. The Carlists seemed to have repudiated 
Prince Javier of Bourbon-Parma, titular Traditionalist leader for the last 21 
years. His passivity apparently discouraged them. The Carlists enjoy a 
special position in Franco's regime. It was a force of 100,000 Requetes 
(Carlist volunteers) who sprang initially to Franco's rebel banner in July 
1936. Their switch is significant as it represents a move by men with a long 
tradition of loyalty to Franco, and the Generalissimo was most displeased by 
this turn of events. He supports Prince Juan Carlos, the son of Don Juan. 


University of Madrid medical students returned to classes after a one-day 
strike protesting a government order whereby new doctors would serve a two- 
year internship in a public hospital on completing their seven-year course. 
The order was issued four years ago but was only recently enforced. This was 
the first student strike since November 22, 1957, when a small group protested 
the closing of a university dining room. 


In January the Spanish Government, in its attitude toward the fighting in 
Ifni and Spanish Sahara, displayed less outward concern about the implication 
of King Mohammed V and his government in the activities of the Moorish “irregu- 
lars."" In the past Madrid had never officially accused the Moroccan Government 
of fomenting rebellion, but it was obvious that King Mohammed and Ahmed Balafrej, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, were not suppressing anti-Spanish activities. How 
and whence were rebel forces receiving necessary arms and provisions? Spanish 
suspicions on this score were reflected in the popular protest that led Franco 
to disband his Moorish Guard. During the second week of January, newspapers in 
Madrid announced the gradual dissolution of the 250-man Moorish Guard and pub- 
lished photographs of Spanish soldiers taking their places. 


Greater emphasis was given to supposed Communist activity in the Ifni 
affair. The Moroccan Government was further exonerated from accusations of 
involvement when the Spanish War Ministry began to refer to the “Saharan 
Liberation Army," instead of the "Moroccan Liberation Army." Any part which 
Morocco might have in the Spanish Ifni colonial struggle was attributed to 
"Communists."" According to one report, a band of "Communists" was active in 
southern Morocco and was advising every unit of the Liberation Army. However, 
the Falangist organ Arriba accused local Moroccan chieftains, who were closely 
linked to the Liberation Army, of forcing natives to fight in Ifni under pain 
of reprisals. 


A violent discussion arose in the Spanish Cortes, the Stockholm news- 
paper Aftonbladet reported, between those who favored meeting the Ifni chal- 
lenge with strong measures, and representatives of the Foreign Office who 
believed that the matter should be negotiated with the Rabat government. 
Franco supported the latter group. 


Franco's New Year message calling for peace with Morocco indicated Spain's 
desire not to arouse Morocco, where 200,000 Spaniards live. In addition, the 
Spanish Government's careful public statements on Ifni and Spanish Sahara re- 
flected the severe strain of further hostilities on Spain's weak economy, 
already burdened by previous fighting. Military preparations were costing 
Spain an estimated $1 million a day. The weakening of Spain's financial 
position was shown when Spain agreed to begin negotiations in February for 
withdrawal of the peseta from Morocco. Spain's economic ties with Morocco 
were to continue, as was manifest on January 14 when a financial and commercial 
pact was signed. Under one of its provisions, Spain agreed to export about 
$40 million in goods each year to Morocco and to import $30 million in return. 
Spain's international bargaining power remained weak, although the United 
States had poured in large sums of money to bolster it. On January 27 the 
United States and Spain signed an economic aid agreement for $69 million... Ac- 
cording to the New York Times, this agreement "brings to more than $1,000 mil- 
lion the total of military and economic aid that Spain has received since 
1953." There was no doubt that the U.S. Government was putting pressure on 
Franco to find a peaceful solution to the Ifni problem. 


Between December 24, 1957 and January 13, 1958 fighting was limited. A 
report from Rabat indicated that there had been two rather extensive surprise 
attacks on January 3 at Accrar and Merkoub in Rio de Oro. There were also re- 
ports that Spanish warships had shelled the border region of Taherquouq near 
Ifni on January 11. On January 13, there was major attack in the Spanish 
Sahara at Ebchera near Al Aiun, the capital. Spanish sources claimed that the 
enemy had been routed, leaving behind 241 dead at a cost of only 51 Spanish 
dead and wounded. In reports received in Rabat, on the other hand, the Liber- 
ation Army asserted that during a 48-hour battle 600 Spaniards were killed 
(out of a force of 1800), 20 being officers. The communiqué received in Rabat 
from the "High Command of the Liberation Army" further added that important 
materiel and arms had been captured. 


While Franco avoided assuming an excessively bellicose attitude, he was 
determined to give the world a picture of Spanish strength. Inspired news- 
paper articles described the modernization of the Navy, the build-up of the 
Air Force, and further military preparations. On January 14 a-decree pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial stated that Ifni and Spanish Sahara had been 
placed under a more unified authority and joined to the Canary Islands, admin- 
istratively an integral part of metropolitan Spain. General Mariano Gémez 
Tamalloa was appointed Governor-General of Ifni, and General José Héctor 
Vazquez was named Administrator of Spanish Sahara. 


Nicolas Franco, 66-year-old brother of the dictator, was replaced as 
Ambassador to Portugal, where he had served since 1936, by former Minister of 
Education José Ibdfiez Martin. According to Euzkadi, Basque publication in 
France, the former's removal was related to the present program of austerity 
in Spain. Some months ago Minister of Commerce Alberto Ullastres had a dis- 
agreement with Nicolas Franco when the latter requested certain import licenses 
for a Renault factory in Valladolid. It was rumored that Nicolds would be 
offered a post in the National School of Naval Engineering. 


General Maxwell D. Taylor, U.S. Army Chief of Staff, stopped in Madrid 
for talks with Spanish and American military authorities. U.S. and Spanish 
aviation authorities agreed on a plan for controlling the fast-growing com- 
mercial and military air traffic in the Madrid area. The plan was to go into 
effect on February 1. Aviation specialists had been concerned over the prox- 
imity of Madrid's Barajas airport and the U.S. Air Force base at Torrején, 
seven miles northeast of the capital. The $60 million base is only five air 
miles from Barajas. The nearness of the two fields had aroused U.S. congres- 
sional criticism. The House Government Operations Committee charged that the 
Torrején base had been constructed so close to civilian airports as to hamper 
operations. Officials of U.S. military assistance programs in Spain replied 
that the advantages of the Torrejdén site outweighed the disadvantages. A top- 
level U.S. Air Force mission was expected soon in Madrid to discuss Franco's 
demands for an entirely new U.S.-financed bases program. Franco complained 
that the American bases are too close to big cities exposed to Soviet retali- 
ation. The USSR warned Spain of this in December. 


In economic matters, as 1958 began Spain was taking stock of 1957. Total 
output of goods and services, according to an annual survey recently completed 
by Jesus Prados Arrarte, director of economic studies for the Banco Central, 
increased 8.5% in 1957. Industrial production was up 11.3%, and the agricul- 
tural yield was 2% over that of last year. Further breakdown by industries 
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indicated the following increases: cement 12.4%, cotton goods 10%, electricity 
9.8%, woolen products 9%, steel 7.8%, and coal 2.8%. While no specific percent- 
ages were given for shipping, an increase from around 50,000 tons to 126,000 tons 
in the last two years was mentioned. Pig iron production rose but slightly for 
1957 and did not exceed the record figure for 1955. An analysis of agricultural 
production indicated an exceptionally good yield in citrus crops and wheat. The 
1957 orange crop nearly trebled that of 1956--1.2 million tons compared to 
460,000 tons. The 1956 crop suffered a severe freeze. Wheat increased 7.1%, 

and the province of Leén was reported to have had the best wheat harvest for the 
last 50 years. The tourist industry netted Spain some $200 million. 


Despite full employment and a rise in production, there was a debit side 
to Spain's economy. The cost of living rose about 10% according to Prados. 
The per capita income was only $260 in 1957, according to the New York Times. 
The estimated trade deficit was $410 million, and the peseta continued to fall 
on the foreign exchange market. The New York Times added that "Spain pledged 
her last $60 million in gold in the United States against fresh loans." While 
the wheat and citrus output was excellent, the modest 2% increase in agricul- 
tural production, which accounts for 60% of Spain's exports, could not offset 
deficits. Moreover, the autumn of 1957, like that of 1956, was particularly 
dry, with the result that the nation's dams remained unfilled and power yield 
was low. This would have far-reaching effects on industry in a country where 
coal production is limited and petroleum must be imported. Electricity was 


rationed twice a week in the central zone of Spain and four times a week in 
Catalufia. 


PORTUGAL 


"Portugal creeps on progress road," headlined a special report on the 
Portuguese economy in the New York Times. "Portugal is moving serenely ahead 
under the strict eye of the economist-dictator, Dr. Antdénio de Oliveira 

Salazar. The average income of about $200 a person is still the lowest in 
West Europe...but the country's budgets have been balanced for the past twenty- 
five years...and unemployment is nonexistent." The OEEC (Organization of 
European Economic Cooperation) report covering the 18 months ending June 1957 
pointed out gains in per capita buying power. However, for the future, the 
OEEC strongly urged the investment of more capital in Portugal. Private capi- 
tal, both local and foreign, should be sought, along with forejgn technicians. 
The 1958 budget estimated expenditures at $300 million, of which $23.8 mil- 
lion was for the National Development Plan, $10.5 million for international 
military defense agreements, $7 million for education, and $6 million for 
hospitals, plus $5 million for tuberculosis and mental patients. The budget 
was slightly higher than that of 1957, with about 10% of the increase expected 
to come from government receipts from the new tobacco concessions. 


Under the 1953-58 National Development Plan, the first of the dams on the 
Douro River had begun to generate power ahead of schedule, and it was hoped 
that this dam at Picote would be fully functioning in a few months. In the 
field of production, the 25-year tobacco contracts were finally awarded to the 
same two companies which have hitherto held them: A Tabaqueira and Companhia 
Portuguesa de Tabacos; the December 1957 offer from Spanish financier Juan 
March was disregarded. Portugal is now manufacturing about two thirds of its 
automobile tires and tubes, but the plant at Lousado, operated by Mabor 
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(affiliated with General Tire and Rubber Co.), still is not running at full 
capacity. The cement industry in continental Portugal is, however, supplying 
all the domestic needs of the country and even exports some. The new steel 
industry will be officially backed by $28 million for materials and equipment. 
The contracts for setting up the plant near Lisbon are to be handled by a 
German-Belgian industrial group headed by Demag. The textile industry im- 
ported an exceptional amount of U.S. cotton in the year ended July 1957, while 
U.S. imports from continental Portugal, especially of cork, fell during the 
same period. 


On the other hand, the United States bought considerably more from ‘the 
overseas provinces, Angola alone shipping $22 million in goods while mainland 
Portugal sold only $17 million. Trawler fishing continued good, and the ship- 
building industry delivered three new trawlers. Also launched was the largest 
ship yet built in Portugal, the 16,500-ton (dead weight) tanker "Erati" for 
the SOPONATA (Sociedade Portuguesa de Navios Tanques), and the keel was to be 
laid for an even larger tanker. t 


A diamond-cutting company, Sociedade Portuguesa de Lapidagao de Diamantes, 
was officially organized on December 31, with a capital of $5.25 million. 
Among the 10 stockholders were the Government of Portugal and the Province of 
Angola which each hold 10%, while the Bank of Angola, Fonseca, Santos and 
Viana Bank, José Henriques Totta Bank, and the Diamond Corporation, Ltd., of 
London, have $700,000 each. The largest single share is that of the Companhia 
de Diamantes de Angola: $861,000. Portuguese experts trained in London will 
classify and appraise the diamonds in Lisbon, and then sell them to the new 
corporation. 


Through their delegates to the International Coffee Conference in Rio de 
Janeiro (January 20-27), the African coffee-producing territories declared, in 
opposition to the 14 American coffee republics, that they were more interested 
in expanding markets while keeping up the quality than in raising the price of 
coffee by withholding it from the market. 


Angola iron ore companies continued their activity along the Macgomedes and 
Luanda-Malange railroads and planned to expand further. There was also a plan 
to extend all four of the railroads in Angola. The Congo Railway would be 
linked to the Matadi-Leopoldville line of the Belgian Congo, and the Luanda 
line might join them eventually, while the two southern lines will probably in 
time connect with Northern Rhodesian lines. Oil wells around Luanda would 
feed the Petrofina refinery there when it opened in March, but the 100,000-ton 
yearly capacity of the pilot plant could not supply Angola's consumption, which 
was 88,788 tons in the first quarter of 1957. Proposals to industrialize 
Angola further with an aluminum plant in Luanda and a paper pulp plant on the 
Benguela plateau were under consideration by the provincial government. 
Mozambique's unfavorable 1956 trade balance of $42.7 million seemed likely to 
decrease, as the first eight months of 1957 saw a $6 million reduction as com- 
pared with the same period in 1956. Through August of 1957 imports were 
$65.4 million and exports $37.9 million. Development Plan budgets for 1959-64 
were announced for these two provinces. Angola was expected to expend about 
$237.8 million and Mozambique about $124.6 million in that period. 


MEXICO 


Political unrest continued ir Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas (HAR, IX: 664). 
Excelsior's Julio Scherer Garcia claimed that this situation had been oc- 
casioned by the imposition of PRI (Partido Revolucionario Institucional) Mayor 
Luis Trevifio Pefia in the face of obvious popular preference for his opponent, 
Donanciano Echeverria. Terming the election "a complete farce," Scherer 
Garcia said that Trevifio Pefia, although born in Nuevo Laredo, was a nonresident 
because, after graduating from high school, he had not been seen there until 
15 days before the PRI-rigged mayoralty elections in which he was the success- 
ful candidate. The new mayor, obviously discomfited by his lack of popularity, 
carried out his daytime duties surrounded by bodyguards and spent his nights 
just across the border in the safety of Laredo, Texas. When six of the eight 
members of the city commission refused to grant him extraordinary powers as 
requested, Trevifio Pefia dismissed them, and then reinstated them a few hours 
later. One -f these six, Roberto Morales Zepeda, said that the mayor asked 
the commission to give him $14,000 from the municipal treasury to help him 
defray campaign expenses of $40,000. Morales alleged that Trevifio had sold 
the principal municipal offices for a total of $8,000 and that the two pro- 
Trevifio city commissioners had paid $800 each to get "elected."" Governor 
Norberto Trevifio Zapata of Tamaulipas, a relative of the controversial mayor, 
announced that accounts of the unrest had been greatly exaggerated and that 
only one person was killed and 16 injured, compared with earlier casualty 
reports of four dead and 40 wounded. 


The PRI's determination to dominate the opposition was demonstrated in 


the State of Zacatecas where Luis Héctor Alvarez, PAN (Partido Accidén Nacional) 
presidential candidate, and Ignacio Gonzdlez Morfin, son of 1952 presidential 
candidate Efrain Gonzd4lez Luna, were jailed for 30 minutes in Jalpa by police 
chief Miguel Flores Flores, then released at the request of city commissioner 
Federico Llamas. The arrest stemmed from an altercation at a PAN rally caused 
by PRI attempts to drown out the PAN orators with a mobile public address 
system. When PAN supporters tried to silence the loudspeakers, a struggle 
ensued in which armed police intervened with shouts of "Arriba Lépez Mateos!" 
After PAN candidate Alvarez stepped in to prevent the arrest of one of his 
followers, police chief Flores proposed a parley in the police station. At 
the station, an agent of the Justice Department and cousin of Zacatecas 
caudillo Leobardo Reynosa was upbraided by Alvarez for refusing to take action 
to prevent interruptions of the PAN meeting. At this juncture, Flores ar- 
rested Alvarez and Gonzdlez for insulting the authorities. 


An Excelsior editorial, asserting that the Jalpa incident was the culmi- 
nation of many such instances of rudeness, violation of electoral law, and 
infringement of individual liberties which had been inflicted on PAN cam- 
paigners, deplored the conduct of Zacatecas Governor Francisco E. Garcia in 
trying to blame the offended rather than the offenders. Excelsior also made 
reference to an incident in Fresnillo, Zacatecas, in which a young traffic 
policeman, a nephew of Reynosa, drove a truck into the midst of a PAN rally. 
Speaker Alvarez stepped down from the rostrum, pulled the youth from his 
truck, and took away his pistol. Secretary of Interior Angel Carvajal con- 
demned the activities of his provincial henchmen and ordered a government 
agent to accompany the PAN entourage in order to prevent further trouble. 


The incidents in both Tamaulipas and Zacatecas could hardly have occurred 
more fortunately for the PAN, which has sought to capitalize on local 


situations since the beginning of the campaign. In Zacatecas, the PAN aimed 
its strongest blasts at General Reynosa who, it said, "robs, murders, and 
profiteers under the protection of the PRI," and "can make or break governors 
at will." PAN also charged Reynosa with nepotism, pointing out that his 
brother Brigido was a federal senator, and that two of the aforementioned 
principals in the Fresnillo and Jalpa incidents were relatives. 


Although the repressive actions of local politicians are of undoubted aid 
to the PAN--a crow of 15,000 attended the Guadalajara rally-- some observers 
felt that the demagogic tenor of the PAN campaign was inconsistent with its 
Catholic orientation. In Jalisco and Guanajuato, centers of Cristero activity 
in the 1920's, the PAN was openly pro-Catholic; presidential aspirant Alvarez 
proclaimed that the PAN was following the encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and 
Pius XI. PAN orators, calling for the amendment of the constitution in order 
to permit establishment of religious schools, stated that Article Three, by 
forbidding all religious participation in education and by making federal 
schools almost the sole agencies of Mexican education, deprives the parents of 
rightful jurisdiction over the education of their children. Candidate Alvarez 
said that if elected he would put the division of powers of government into 
effect and would curb federal centralism which monopolizes 85% of the public 
revenue and leaves only 15% for local and state governments. Comparable fig- 
ures for the United States reveal an approximate two-to-one distribution of 
revenue in favor of the federal government. An oft-reiterated allegation of 
the PAN is that agriculture, the weak link in the Mexican economy, could be 
strengthened through transfer of cwnership of ejido land plots from the govern- 
ment to the ejido participants, extension of more liberal credits to agri- 
culture, and removal of price controls. 


Early in January, Adolfo Lépez Mateos, official PRI presidential candi- 
date, toured the area south of Mexico City, presenting his agricultural program 
in this former stronghold of Zapatista agrarian reform. Speaking to masses of 
peasants in Cuernavaca and Chilpancingo, capitals of Morelos and Guerrero, he 
promised not to reverse agrarian reforms, but emphasized that the small pri- 
vate farm holding, the base fora rural middle class, is just as important as 
the ejido. Listening to complaints of rural misery and illegal confiscation 
of ejido land, he advocated easier agricultural credit, diversification to 
suit local conditions of climate and geography, improved agricultural tech- 
nology, and rural electrification. He urged ejido members to increase their 
productivity by introducing poultry, bee, and silk culture, the processing of 
animal products such as lard, and cottage industries. 


In Mexico City, Lépez Mateos, campaigning for the first time with his 
wife, Eva Sémano, addressed the Federation of Female Workers' Organizations. 
The candidate made his first attack on his PAN opponents, scoffing at those 
who, having done nothing for civic progress, now woo the feminine vote. The 
PRI candidate said PAN would end federal price and food supply controls to 
enrich speculators, and would favor a clerical monopoly.of education without 
considering the state obligation to supply free public instruction. In 
obvious reference to Alvarez, he stated that not all Mexicans can attend uni- 
versities in Texas. 


In an important interview with foreign correspondents, Lépez Mateos 
explained that he considers Communism to be a lesser threat in Mexico than in 
the United States. Mexico, he said, is not exporting Communists to the United 


States, and is well able to control its own Communist problem. Lépez Mateos 
said that the U.S. policy toward Latin America was that of buying raw materials 
cheap and selling manufactured goods high. He accused Mexico's northern neigh- 
bor of protecting its own cotton and mining interests while advocating free 
trade. He complained of U.S. loan terms which in one case, he said, obligated 
Mexico to buy rails from Belgium when they could have been produced more 
cheaply at home. Despite this dissatisfaction with U.S. loan requirements, it 
was announced that the Export-Import Bank recently granted a new credit of 
$28.6 million to the government-owned National Railways, bringing the total of 
Export-Import Bank loans to Mexico to $343 million. 


Lépez Mateos explained that Mexico welcomed foreign capital, but that it 
must be complementary to Mexican capital. This declaration coincided with a 
U.S. Department of Commerce report that U.S. companies now have a new high of 
$700 million invested in Mexico and are producing over $600 million a year in 
goods and services. Lopez Mateos anticipated no foreign investment in Mexican 
petroleum, but Sir David Eccles, president of the British Board of Trade, who 
visited Mexico in January, discussed with Antonio Bermidez, head of the govern- 
ment oil company PEMEX (Petréleos Mexicanos) the possible exportation of liqui- 
fied natural gas to London in return for British drilling and refining equip- 
ment. 


Despite the fact that Mexican dollar reserves have fallen by $20 million 
to a still substantial $440 million, Lépez Mateos emphasized that the peso 
will not be devaluated in the near future. As if to confirm the candidate's 
statement, the U.S.-Mexican $75 million currency stabilization credit agreement 


was extended. A partial cause of the loss in dollar reserves was falling raw 
material prices, which have resulted in the closing of 75% of Mexico's small 
copper, lead, and zinc mines. 


Lépez Mateos) made the statement, unusual for a Mexican official, that 
braceros definitely do not cause a labor shortage in Mexico. He said that 
present bracero contracts could be improved by better wages and insurance 
coverage. He closed the interview by saying that the PRI method of choosing 
a candidate, although different from the U.S. method, is also democratic. 


A distinguished octogenarian lawyer, Jorge Vera Estafiol, in his recent 
book, La revolucién mexicana, origenes y resultados, expressed ideas on agri- 
culture similar to those of the PAN. He stated that, considering the popu- 
lation growth, per capita agricultural production was greater 50 years ago 
than today and that the main reason for the existence of the ejido was for 
political control through ejido bankers, bureaucrats, and rural leaders. He 
added that the higher level of living enjoyed by certain labor groups in the 
cities is not shared by the majority of the people. Vera Estafiol said that 
the depreciation of the peso--1,250% in terms of the dollar, itself depreci- 
ated 300% since 1900-- resulted from federal printing of paper money to meet 
the crisis caused by expropriation and agricultural reform. This inflation 
which amounts to heavy taxation of the lower income groups can only be com- 
batted, according to Vera Estafiol, by a return to private enterprise and a 
rejection of anti-foreignism. In his opinion, the "dynastic re-election" of 
the present regime could be prevented only by a sufficiently strong caudillo, 
not by democratic means. 


Criticism of the economic and political centralism which has made Mexico 
City the world's fastest-growing metropolis (7.4% annual increase) was heard 
in nonpolitical quarters during January. When questioned in regard to esti- 
mates by population experts that Mexico City's present 3.5 to 4 million 
inhabitants might number 16 million by 1980, Francisco J. Alvarez, co- 
ordinator of the city's social planning committee, said that the Valley of 
Mexico can support no more than eight million people and that this limit 
would be reached in seven or eight years.* He predicted that, if steps were 
not taken to limit the city's present monstrous growth, chaos would result or 
government authorities would have to take extreme measures to correct a situ- 
ation for which a solution should have been sought years before. In predict- 
ing that Mexico would have 39.3 million people by 1960, Jestis Vasquez y 
Vasquez of the National Industrial Institute indicated that this problem 
affected not only Mexico City but the entire nation as well. 


The growth in population was reflected in the inadequacy of Mexico City 
schools, which on the secondary level were accepting only those students who 
received a grade of 80% or better on their entrance examinations. As hundreds 
of parents waited in line at registration offices, it was estimated that 20% 
of secondary-school applicants might be turned away. The situation on the 
university level was even worse, with an estimated 65% of the applicants to 
the National University and 80% of those to the Polytechnic Institute being 
rejected. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 


For the second time in three months, the people of Guatemala went to the 
polls to elect a new President on January 19. And, also for the second time, 
the election was indecisive since no candidate obtained an absolute majority. 
General Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes commanded a large plurality with an official 
count of 190,195 votes. Former Ambassador José Luis Cruz-Salazar, who had 
been running third, received 138,277 votes in the final count, making him the 
runner-up. Closely following Cruz-Salazar was Mario Méndez Montenegro, the 
candidate of the controversial left-wing Partido Revolucionario. Cruz- 
Salazar's surprisingly poor showing was attributed partly to the fact that 
many regarded him as a tool of the United States. His party, the Movimiento 
Democrdtico Nacional (MDN), has controlled the unicameral Guatemalan Congress 
since the onset of the Castillo Armas regime, and he might therefore hope to 
become President since the Congress was to choose between the two top candi- 
dates. 


As the month closed, the two leading candidates made a deal in which 
Cruz-Salazar bowed out in order to eliminate political strife. He. reportedly 
accepted Ydfgoras' offer of an ambassadorship, with the secret understanding 
that in the 1960's he would succeed Ydigoras Fuentes in the presidency. The 


*Francis Violich, chairman of the Department of City and Regional Planning 
of the University of California, sees no possibility of Mexico City's becoming 
larger than Tokyo (10 million). He states that estimates of Mexico City's 

population after 1950 (2,233,916) are purely guesswork. 


purportedly “anti-Communistic," but in fact opportunistic, deal was proclaimed 
to be in the best interests of national unity. The two also agreed to promote 
a more responsible and independent role for state organizations and municipal 
governments; the Army and police were to remain apolitical; and political 
parties were to have freedom. In addition, Ydfigoras was to appoint at least 
three ministers from the MDN and to honor certain other agreements. Although 
Cruz-Salazar was the object of much praise for avoiding "almost certain civil 
strife," many members of the MDN heartily opposed the pact. Nevertheless, it 
was believed that Ydigoras had gained a majority in the new Congress and would 
soon take over as President. According to the New York Times, "It now remains 
for the disappointed followers of Colonel Cruz-Salazar to show the same sense 
of restraint and patriotism that he has shown. 


As the elections approached, many sources reported an increase in Commu- 
nist activity, attributed to the policy of readmitting political exiles 
provided that they were not known to be current members of the Communist party. 
The provisional government of Guillermo Flores Avendajio was again accused of 
adopting such a plan deliberately in order to stimulate Communist action. The 
fact was that the policy had been adopted during the interim government of 

Luis Arturo Gonzdélez Lépez, following the assassination of Castillo Armas. 
Five Guatemalan Communists who had entered illegally were again deported. It 
was reported from Santiago, Chile, that former President Juan José Arévalo and 
12 other exiles had asked permission to return. 


Although there was no rupture in diplomatic relations, the Guatemalan 
Government continued to gather data implicating the Dominican Republic in the 
slaying of Castillo Armas and in plotting against the government (HAR, X: 
621). Meanwhile, the Dominican Republic created a towering smoke screen by 
publicizing an "intended" Communist coup in Guatemala, allegedly scheduled for 
January 16 to prevent the elections from taking place. Previous Communist up- 
risings had been thwarted by the "glorious works of Generalissimo Trujillo and 
the Dominican Intelligence," according to the same Dominican reports. Appar- 
ently, the only act of violence planned during election week was a reported 
plan to assassinate American Ambassador Edward J. Sparks; both the Dominican 
Republic and Guatemalan Communists were accused of complicity. Incidentally, 
Sparks was scheduled to be replaced by Ambassador to Jordan Lester D. Mallory 
who has had much Latin American experience. 


The plan for Central American economic integration, envisaged at the 
creation of the Organization of Central American States (ODECA) in 195l, 
progressed rapidly during 1957, according to the Guatemala Economic Newsletter. 
Notwithstanding the many political changes which had taken place, the represen- 
tatives of the five republics continued to hold meetings to promote economic 

integration, and thereby to support more industrialization and to raise the 

standard of living through a larger common market. Success was claimed in the 
creation of training and research institutes, in the standardization of customs 


regulations, in a multilateral trade treaty, and in regulations for integrated 
industries. 


The International Coffee Organization (ICO) was formed with headquarters 
in Rio de Janeiro following the January 20-27 conference there, an outgrowth 
of the October 1957 conference of seven coffee republics in Mexico City (see 
BRAZIL). The ICO aims to "promote world consumption of coffee and defend the 
eoffee industry's economic situation." Guatemala was one of the 14 republics 


forming the ICO which agreed to withhold part of its coffee exports in April, 
May, and June. This was expected to pinch Guatemala since coffee comprises 
70% to 80% of the value of its exports. The government had already appropri- 
ated $2.5 million to buy and hold nearly 180,000 bags by March 31; officials 
feared that an additional $1 million would be needed. The situation was ex- 
pected to cut national revenue by more than $5 million, forcing a sharp 
reduction in government spending. 


Economic activity, down due to the coffee pact, was expected to benefit 
from large public and private investments. The U.S.-aided public works pro- 
gram continued at the high level begun by the 1955 Five Year Plan of Castillo 
Armas. In addition to the widespread highway development program, many more 
projects were considered during the month, with much stress on the $20 mil- 
lion electrification plan. The Petroleum Law of 1955 was also an economic 
mainstay. The government granted 46 permits in 30 months, covering more than 
10.27 million acres. Each permit carried a six-year exploration right which 
could be renewed twice for two-year periods, and which could be. changed to 
exploitation rights if oil was discovered. Guatemala's cotton crop, which 
substantially surpassed that of 1956-57 in area, production, consumption, and 
exports, was another favorable factor. 


The U.S. International Educational Exchange Service lauded Francisco 
Aguirre and Ricardo Diaz, vice president and secretary of the Guatemalan 
Atomic Energy Commission, for their work following a tour of U.S. atomic 
facilities in early 1957. Their program, adopted by the Guatemalan AEC to be 
put into effect in 1958, included government science scholarships, visits by 
foreign scientists, publicity on atomic products, and more laboratories. 


A delegation from British Honduras returned to London to renew the dis- 
cussions on the constitutional and economic future of the colony which had 
been abruptly interrupted by the George Price incident during December (HAR, 
X: 650). However, Governor Sir Colin Thornley, who replaced Price, indi- 
cated that steps toward self-government would be considered "in a more 
civilized manner.'"' The problem was also discussed in the United Nations by 
José Rolz Bennett, Guatemalan representative, and Eduardo Espinosa y Prieto, 
the Mexican delegate, but no solution was reached. 


EL SALVADOR 


The Legislative Assembly set March 23, 1958, as election day for the 
next Assembly. Two parties, Partido Accién Renovadora and Partido Accién 
Democrética, were expected tq oppose the government party, Partido Revolu- 
cionario de Unificacién Democrética. The 54 deputies and an equal number of 
alternates are elected for a two-year term. The Assembly scheduled municipal 
council elections for April 27, 1958. 


A question likely to affect the congressional campaign was that of free- 
dom of the press. Disagreement on this issue was based on a press law ap- 
proved last August (HAR, X: 522) under which the right of reply was made 
mandatory. This law was severely criticized by local newspapers and by the 
Freedom of the Press Committee of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA) 
at its last annual meeting. President José Marfa Lemus emphatically denied 
that the law restricts freedom of the press and invited those who signed the 


IAPA resolutions to visit El Salvador and verify the facts. In December, the 
Salvadorean Press Association agreed to draft a new law to replace the present 
one as Lemus listened and offered moral support. Although there were no re- 
ports concerning the new law, IAPA's Freedom of the Press Committee chairman 
Jules Dubois visited Lemus in San Salvador. There, according to official 
reports, he said that "IAPA has no doubt that freedom of the press exists in 
El Salvador." Central American newspapermen were to meet in San Salvador on 
February 24 under the auspices of the Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA). It was disclosed that the purpose of the meeting would be to create 
a Central American press office. 


President Lemus made some changes in the armed forces. In the Army, he 
shifted high ranking officers and reactivated six regiments. He also an- 
nounced the purchase of 28 airplanes for the Air Force. 


The Legislative Assembly approved in December a budget of $72.4 million 
for 1958, compared with $70 million for 1957. Meanwhile, Minister of Finance 
Humberto Costa said in his annual report that the final figures would show a 
Treasury surplus for 1957. 


The government recently authorized the Instituto Regulador de Abaste- 
cimientos (Grain Control Board) to borrow $2.4 million at 3.5% interest from 
the Central Reserve Bank to support the price of maize and thus encourage 
production. A minimum producer price of $1.02 per bushel and a maximum of 
$1.32 were established. Although maize is ordinarily sold by farmers to 
private traders, the government purchases directly from the farmers enough 
within the fixed price range to stabilize prices. 


HONDURAS 


Relative calm prevailed throughout Honduras during January as the newly 
installed constitutional regime (HAR, X: 652) got down to work. Even so, 
at his January 15 press conference, President Ramén Villeda Morales found it 
necessary to read a joint declaration of unity and harmony between the execu- 
tive branch of the government and the Armed Forces in order to quiet rumors 
that rival regimes--one military and one civilian--were competing for control. 


Although he acknowledged that the economic situation was extremely shaky, 
Villeda Morales stated that new taxes would not be necessary to improve the 
Treesury's condition. Instead, he declared that much of Honduras' present 
financial difficulty stemmed from "dishonest officials and public employees" 
whom he promised to expose and to replace with honest men. The President 
hinted at a greater degree of economic nationalism in discussing with news- 
men the free-trade treaty with El Salvador which he claimed brought serious 
losses to the Honduran economy. In addition, referring to the existing U.S. 
trade treaty, he claimed that it provided for the duty-free importation into 
Honduras of luxury articles of food and clothing by "some firms" which re- 
sulted in even "greater harm" to the national economy than the Honduran- 
Salvadorean free-trade treaty. According to Tegucigalpa radio station HRN, he 
plans to break the U.S. treaty, and he stated he had a commission working on 
the Salvadorean treaty. 


» 
Meanwhile, on the question of the border dispute with Nicaragua (HAR, X: 
655), President Villeda Morales declared his readiness to meet with Nicaragua's 
President Luis A. Somoza Debayle as soon as diplomatic relations between the 
two countries returned to complete normality, but indicated that his government 
would continue to insist upon the fulfillment of the 1906 arbitral award which 
gave the disputed area to Honduras (see NICARAGUA). One specific step taken by 
the new Honduran government in the international field was to instruct its 
consuls to grant visas upon their own responsibility to any persons desirous 
of visiting Honduras, "except persons who spread antidemocratic ideologies." 
Hitherto, the consulates could issue visas or tourist cards (the latter now 
abolished) only after referral to Tegucigalpa. 


It was reported that the two opposition parties, the Partido Nacional of 
Tiburcio Carfas Andino and the Movimiento Nacional Reformista of Abraham 
Williams Calderdén, negotiated a merger into a single political organization to 
be known as the Partido Revolucionario Institucional Demécrata (PRID). A 
party council was to replace the previous individual leadership by Carfas and 
Williams Calderon and in addition to them was to include ex-President Manuel 
Galvez. 


For the third straight year, Honduras' international monetary reserves 
declined, but the National Economic Council saw prospects for reversing this 
trend through a double-barreled effort to produce domestically some items 
hitherto imported, and to increase export earnings. During 1957, a sugar 
mill and a flour mill were constructed, and erection of both a powdered-milk 


plant and a cement plant was planned for 1958; the combined savings in 
foreign exchange was estimated at $2 million yearly. The cotton textile 
factory in Tegucigalpa recently purchased $500,000 worth of new equipment 
which was expected to increase its production by more than $1 million per 
year, for a total of nearly 25% of the national consumption of cotton goods. 


The area devoted to cotton growing had increased tenfold over the past 
four years with the crop expected to reach 23,000 bales, worth $3.5 million, 
and an additional $500,000 income was forecast from the sale of cottonseed. 
Coffee growing also increased, but at an average annual rate of only 6%, 
despite statements that a 300% increase is possible. The division of coffee 
land into numerous small farms and the lack of suitable farm-to-market roads 
has retarded potential increases in coffee output, and the poor road system 
has likewise hindered the exportation of lumber. A United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization mission studying the possibilities of a paper and 
pulp industry in Central America, recommended a 675,000-acre tract in the 
department of Olancho, which could have an estimated $20 million annual pro- 
duction, with a $50 million investment required to get the project started. 
The Hondurance Government was reportedly seeking a $4 million loan from the 
U.S. International Cooperation Administration to finance the importation of 
purebred cattle in hopes of doubling the present 600-pound marketing weight 
of Honduran steers; about half the annual production of 100,000 head is now 
exported, yielding a mere $1.5 million. 


Mineral production possibilities included new silver deposits at Mochito, 
coal outcrops (of relatively poor quality) in the Department of Paraiso, and 
commercially promising iron ore deposits in the El Nispero region of Santa 
Baérbara Province. Tentative negotiations for an iron mining concession were 
begun by the engineer associated with Metall-Chemie Handelsgesselschaft of 


Hamburg, who made the preliminary investigations. The quality was reported to 
be good, and the quantity was said to total at least 50 million tons. Whether 
directly related to potential iron ore development or not, Villeda Morales 
suggested in his January 15 press interview that he was interested in renewing 
trade relations with West Germany and would move to restore some of the German 
assets frozen during World War II. 


Highway construction was admittedly the key to many of the foregoing 
plans. A five-year, $50 million program seeks to improve the 1,700 miles of 
existing roads and to construct 700 miles of new "farm-to-market" roads. 


NICARAGUA 


As the new year began, appeals continued that an amnesty be granted to 
those jailed after the 1956 assassination of President Anastasio Somoza (HAR, 
X: 13), but President Luis A. Somoza Debayle took the position that he was 
powerless to interfere with the execution of the sentences imposed by the 
judiciary unless he "became a dictator." He did suggest that if the opposition 
took steps to establish a "favorable political climate" he might request the 
Congress to consider pardons. Attorney Eduardo Conrado, counsel for two of the 
prisoners, ex-Vice President Enoc Aguado, and Ricardo Wasmer, filed a petition 
for their release on grounds of illness; it was denied on January 7 by Criminal 
Court Judge Leon Francisco Rodriguez, who declared that the prisoners were 
under adequate treatment at the Military Hospital. However, on January 13, the 
hospital's commandant, Colonel Egberto Bermidez, informed the judge that de- 
spite the treatment being given, it would be psychologically preferable for the 
patients to be at home, whereupon the court ordered their release to their 
families. Two of the November 1957 plotters against President Luis Somoza's 
regime (HAR, X: 587), Captain Victor M. Rivas Gémez and Lieutenant Ali 
Salomén, escaped from confinement and took asylum in the Salvadorean Embassy 
in Managua. 


In his first press interview of the new year, the President stated that he 
intended to maintain unlimited press freedom during 1958, but added that he 
hoped that "circumstances would not force a change" in this policy. Meanwhile, 
on another front, Addn Selva, publisher of the opposition paper El Gran Diario 
(HAR, X: 460), had the dubious distinction of being the first newsman in 
Nicaraguan history to be accused of libel directly by the Supreme Court. 

Selva published an article alleging that the Court as a body had wrongfully 
suppressed the fact that one of its members was past the constitutional age 
limit of 70 years, whereupon the Court cited him to appear before a lower 
magistrate to prove his allegations; Selva refused, claiming that his sources 
were confidential. He was jailed, apparently on grounds of contempt, but was 
released four days later. 


Relations between Nicaragua and Honduras appeared headed for complete 
normality with the appointment to Tegucigalpa of German Castillo as Nicaraguan 
Ambassador, to replace the Chargé d'Affaires who had served there since the 
two countries recalled their Ambassadors in April 1957 over their border dis- 
pute (HAR, X: 180). In addition, President Somoza declared in a January 9 
press conference that he would be happy to meet with Honduran President Ramdén 
Villeda Morales to settle the boundary issue. President Somoza suggested that 
the Organization of Central Awerican States (ODECA) might sponsor such a 


meeting, and that it might then be unnecessary to await a judgment by the 
World Court which now has the case. All these high hopes appeared doomed on 
January 26 when Nicaragua complained that, at Mocorén in the disputed zone, 
Honduran civil authorities had arrested a Nicaraguan newspaperman. The 
Honduran-Nicaraguan Mixed Commission visited the area to investigate. On its 
return it was reported that both governments would agree to consider the area 
an administrative "no man's land" pending the outcome of the litigation. 


For the second consecutive year, foreign trade totals at the close of 
1957 reflected an adverse balance of trade, despite a favorable balance of 
$800,000 during the first three quarters. Coffee returned to first place in 
the dollar value of exports, followed by cotton, with gold, cottonseed, 
sesame, and lumber also listed as major export items. Prospects for 1958 
were poorer than 1957, with the cotton crop estimated to be at least 15% 
lower and coffee shipments of equal volume expected to bring some $4 million 
less than in 1957 due to lower prices. Some decline in the production of 
beans, rice, maize, and sugar was also expected in 1958. 


While oil exploration at Mosquito Cays off the east coast was abandoned 
because of lack of results, Business Week reported that controversial Texas 
oilman Glenn McCarthy has been attempting to organize a $7 million agricul- 
tural program to include irrigation of banana, coffee, and pineapple plan- 
tations, and the growing of soy and castor beans. In addition, he was 
reported to be considering projects to drill for both oil and water in 
Nicaragua. 


COSTA RICA 


Order prevailed during the last full month of campaigning for the Febru- 
ary 2 presidential election. Observers could not remember a previous campaign 
with so little bitterness and so much calm. At month's end, however, oppo- 
sitionist Mario Echandi, candidate of the Partido Unién Nacional, accused the 
administration's Partido Liberacién Nacional of padding its list of supporters 
by 43.9% in order to charge fraud if its presidential candidate, Francisco 
Orlich, were defeated. The latter had published lists containing 112,057 
names of alleged supporters, an ample number to win. Echandi, however, pro- 
duced at a conference the official voting roll provided by the electoral 
registry, showing that 49,286 names listed by Orlich were not on the official 
register. 


Among those present at Echandi's conference was Dr. Horace E. Read, dean 
of the School of Law at Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. He was 
one of the three observers selected from a list compiled by the United Nations 
secretariat at the request of the Costa Rican Government. The decision to 
invite observers was taken at the initiative of President José Figueres, who 
strove to make the forthcoming polling "the cleanest ever" and "an example to 
the Americas." The step was supported by Orlich and by Jorge Rossi, presi- 
dential candidate for the small Partido Independiente. Echandi, however, 
voiced some opposition to observers on the grounds that they would be a reflec- 
tion on the country's ability to conduct free elections. He refused to attend 
the meeting at which the final decision was taken. Other foreign observers 
chosen were Herbert Tingsten, editor of the Swedish newspaper Dagens Nyheter, 
and Pablo Negro, president of the Supreme Electoral Tribunal in Uruguay. 


Aside from personalities, the main issue at stake was the future of 
Figueres' social and economic policies (HAR, X: 655). While Orlich promised 
to continue Figueres' policies in full, Echandi advocated certain modifi- 
cations, specifically the nationalization of banking. Between the two was 
Rossi, who advocated delaying additional reforms until the country could 
afford them. A run-off election between the two top candidates was provided 
for in case no one obtained at least 40% of the total vote. In addition to 
electing a President and Vice President for a four-year period, the voters 
were to select members of the Legislative Assembly and all municipal offices. 


Gonzalo Facio, Ambassador to the Organization of American States (OAS), 
again urged that the OAS adopt a disarmament program (HAR, X: 590). Address- 
ing the Overseas Press Club in New York, Facio proposed reducing military funds 
to raise the standard of living in a continent where such standards are "ex- 
tremely low."" He further suggested the formation of a special disarmament 
committee which, in collaboration with the Inter-American Defense Board, would 
draft a convention designed to have the Latin American countries renounce the 
policy of obtaining weapons in excess of internal security requirements. 


The general financial situation in 1957 seemed quite as sound as in 1956. 
Domestic trade was better and foreign exchange reserves did not depreciate. A 
country-wide survey of wholesalers showed that their sales during the first 
five months of 1957 reached $27 million, compared with $24 million for the 
corresponding period in 1956. As of December 31, 1957, official foreign ex- 
change reserves stood at $13 million, an amount equal to that of the same date 
in 1956. Although final figures were not yet available, the sharp increase in 
exports of coffee, bananas, cacao, and beef cattle would almost certainly make 
the adverse foreign trade balance lower than the $27.6 million of 1956. The 
external debt rose by $2.7 million to $148.5 million while the internal debt 
reached $200.7 million, about $1 million more than in 1956. A slowing in the 
public works program was reported. In December, however, the new Woodrow 
Wilson Highway was inaugurated linking San José with El Coco International 
Airport. Also, the government called for bids for the construction of a 
cement plant with an annual capacity of 75,000 metric tons. 


PANAMA 


Since Egypt successfully took over the operation of the Suez Canal, Pana- 
manian politicians have pressed for complete sovereignty over the Panama 
Canal. Actually, this drive dated back to the 1930's when agitators for 
internationalization of the Canal were temporarily pacified by a treaty re- 
vision giving certain concessions to Panama. After World War II there was 
another wave of nationalism accompanied by violent anti-U.S. demonstrations, 
and in 1955 Washington drew up another treaty revision favoring Panama. 

Many observers believed that the current agitation was intended only ‘to pres- 
sure the United States into granting more concessions, not to lead to ultimate 
nationalization. The present campaign was touched off by a proposal made by 
Minister of Foreign Relations Ernesto Castillero (HAR, X: 658) that Panama 
should ask for half the revenue from the Canal Zone. Ralph Skinner, special 
correspondent in Panama of the Christian Science Monitor, saw in the campaign 
political undercurrents, namely that opposition groups were trying to embar- 
rass the present administration by arousing anti-U.S. resentments. Skinner 
maintained that most Panamanians, although they would welcome the Canal's 
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income, fear the responsibility of operating it. As to the possibility of 
internationalization of the Canal, Skinner stated that Panamanians would 
never agree to it because they would not want to share the profits from the 
Canal. Edward Tomlinson, a Scripps Howard columnist specializing in Inter- 
American affairs, said that the new wave of nationalism had its strongest 
support from university students. He stated that Panama must not be under- 
estimated, because it enjoys the backing of other Latin American republics 
which would support its demands for sovereignty over the Canal. 


José Ramén Guizado, recently released from prison following the Remén 
murder trial (HAR, X: 657), announced in Mexico City his plans to re-enter 
politics, organizing a new party for the elections of 1960. Explaining his 
views on the status of the Panama Canal, Guizado said that every good Pana- 
manian wants his country to enjoy everything that belongs to it. He added 
that he felt it his duty to return to Panama to "serve his people who had de- 
manded so vigorously his release from jail." 


On January 1, Panama replaced Cuba on the United Nations Security 
Council. Representing the little republic is Jorge E. Illueca, the youngest 
ambassador in the Council, and chief of Panama's permanent U.N. Mission. The 
Dominican Republic also aspired to the place on the Council, but behind the 
scenes maneuvering by friends of Panama led by former President Eduardo Santos 
of Colombia brought the honor to Panama. 


Panama protested U.S. purchase of New Zealand meat for the Canal Zone. 
Having supplied the Zone market for many years, Panama feared that such pur- 
chases would severely hurt its cattle industry. Besides heavy sales to the 
Canal Zone, Panama's only export market for its growing beef industry is 
Curacao, Netherlands West Indies. 


Enlargement and improvement of the Canal have become more urgent each 
month as the volume of traffic has increased. Even a 20% increase in lock 
capacity since 1953 has not been adequate to handle the steady growth of 
traffic nor to accommodate the supertankers and huge ore carriers that now 
use the Canal. Certain major improvements were scheduled by the Panama Canal 
Company: illumination of parts of the Canal to allow for 24-hour operation, 
building of mooring stations north of Pedro Miguel locks, and widening of 
narrow areas. Two new LeTourneau locomotives, more maneuverable than those in 
use at the present time, began towing vessels at Gatun Locks. 


President Eisenhower asked Congress for an appropriation of $19.25 mil- 
lion to build a high-level bridge over the Canal at Balboa. The construction 
of the bridge was provided for in the U.S.-Panama Treaty of 1955. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 


CUBA 


A wild January storm lashed the entire length of Cuba with 73-mile-an- 
hour winds and heavy rains, causing extensive property and crop damage and 
ushering in a month of equally tempestuous political events. In a strongly 
worded 34-page handwritten letter, Fidel Castro withdrew his Movement of 
July 26 from its membership in the Council of Cuban Liberation in Miami, 


implying that Felipe Pazos and two others who had signed the Pact of Unity in 
his and his party's name had not been authorized to do: so (HAR, X: 528). He 
accused the Council of "fighting an imaginary revolution" from comfortable 
quarters in the United States while "the leaders of the Movement of July 26 
are in Cuba fighting a real revolution." In addition, he said that instead of 
substantial military and financial aid, the Council had tried to tell the 
revolutionists from Miami what their strategy should be, i.e., which hill to 
take, what cane fields to brrn, when to fight, etc. Furthermore, the Council 
had come to certain secret agreements which he had learned about and with 
which he did not agree. For example, he had insisted that the Council select 
Manuel Urrutia Lleo, ex-Judge of the Urgency Court of Santiago de Cuba that 
had tried Castro and his colleagues in 1953 for the Moncada attack, as Pro- 
visional President of Cuba. The Council had given Urrutia only token consid- 
eration and seemed about to choose someone else. Castro had insisted on no 
interim military junta, but the Council had made no definite statement against 
this idea which it had, in fact, proposed.’ Castro warned that should a mili- 
tary junta take over, he would continue the fight, and he emphasized that in 
any case the Movement of July 26 claimed for itself "the function of maintain- 
ing public order and reorganizing the armed forces of the republic" upon the 
fall of the Batista government. Castro also expressed concern over the 
failure of the Council to take a strong stand by publicly demanding that the 
U.S. Government ship no more arms to Batista. 


It was apparent from his letter that Fidel Castro and his followers were 
discouraged and angry at not being able to achieve their objectives after 13 
months of fighting. It was also evident that they had never relished the con- 
nection with Carlos Prio Socarrds who, along with other well-known politicians, 
represented the weakness and corruption in government that they and many 
others felt had led to Cuba's present political chaos. It was’quite obvious, 
however, that the Movement of July 26 proper was reserving for itself the 
special power and prerogatives of government, direction, and control in the 
post-Batista interim period, that it intended to be the party of power, and 
that the others would perforce have to recognize this fact. Castro's “take it 
or leave it" attitude smacked of the authoritarianism which he and his follow- 
ers were purportedly fighting to eliminate, and this, plus the abrupt treat- 
ment of distinguished international economist and banker Felipe Pazos, cast a 
shadow of- doubt on the Castro cause. Pelayo Cuervo Jr., an Ortodoxo, resigned 
as chairman of the Movement of July 26 in Miami, expressing his complete 
confidence in the integrity of Pazos and criticizing Castro's position as an 
undemocratic violation of the same principles for which he claimed to be fight- 
ing Batista. The Ortodoxo Party, led by Roberto Agramonte and Manuel Bisbé, 
quietly withdrew from the Council as a gesture of continued support for the 
Movement of July 26. From Miami the Directorio Obrero and the Directorio 
Estudiantil each in open letters to Castro asked him to reconsider his position 
in the light of what was best for Cuba and to put unity above personal motives 
or preferences in order to combat the strength of Batista. They were willing 
to accept Urrutia as Provisional President and to work things out from there 
when the situation was propitious. They pointed out that compromise on the 
part of all parties was essential to the success of their over-all cause. 
Leaders of Prio's Auténtico Party, Manuel Antonio Varona and Enrique C. 
Henriquez (his brother-in-law), both with past revolutionary backgrounds and 
respected by large numbers of people, also expressed their desire for unity 
and a willingness to support Urrutia. They warned, however, that they could 
not in good faith accept the Castro dictate that the Movement of July 26 be 
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given command of the Cuban Army and responsibility for the maintenance of 
order during the provisional period, since that could easily mean continued 
military rule, albeit under new leadership. They said that order as well as 
all aspects of government administration should be the responsibility of the 
entire opposition and not of just one sector of that opposition. Castro's 
only reply was to confirm his Committee in Exile under Mario Llerena and Rail 
Chibds (HAR, X: 596) as his party's only authentic representatives in exile 
and to reassert that his party was the only one that "would carry the weight 
of the fight against tyranny."" He called on Cuban exiles and immigrants in 
the United States to unite and to lend his revolt all possible economic aid 
as well as to work hard at the propaganda level so that American public opin- 
ion would swing over to the cause of the revolutionists. 


American public opinion had been given heavy doses of the Castro cause 
through various newspapers and magazines. In the February issues of Look and 
Coronet, a recent (late 1957) record of life among the rebels in the Sierra 
Maestra was depicted by photographer-writer Andrew St. George. Included in 
Coronet was a separate statement signed by Fidel Castro entitled "Why we 
Fight." In this statement, he reviewed once again the program which the 
Movement of July 26 proposed to carry out. Most of the program included the 
same provisions as those making up the 10-point document which brought the 
Council of Cuban Liberation into existence in Miami (HAR, X: 528) and re- 
iterated the points covered by the "Declaration of the Sierra Maestra" 

(HAR, X: 351). However, emphasis was placed more strongly on wiping out 
corruption in Cuban public life, attacking the problem of illiteracy, 
speedier industrialization, and respect for Cuban as well as foreign private 
enterprise. Regarding the latter, he said, "I personally have come to feel 
that nationalization is, at best, a cumbersome instrument. It does not seem 
to make the state any stronger, yet it enfeebles private enterprise...foreign 
investments will always be welcome and secure here." 


Apparently ignoring the Prio-Castro split in Miami, the Batista govern- 
ment continued linking them together in one accusing breath. The Army an- 
nounced that papers proving that Prio and Castro forces were receiving aid 
from Communist sources had been found in the possession of Javier Pazos, son 
of exiled Felipe Pazos, and Armando Hart when they and two others were cap- 
tured on their way out of the Sierra Maestra. An editorial in the San 
Francisco Examiner charged that funds from the Kremlin and from Red China 
were supplying the Castro rebellion and that Russian submarines had been 
sighted on several occasions off the Cuban coasts. Nevertheless, Fidel 
Castro and others had reiterated his "non-Communist" orientation which seemed 
to be strongly supported in the recent statement by him to Coronet in which 
importance was given to the need for finding a remedy for the one million 
unemployed in Cuba "lest it fester and become a breeding ground for Commu- 
nism."" In some statements made to the press, ex-Judge Urrutia pointed out 
that "there are two things which the Cubans never have supported, and never 
will support--dictatorship and Communism." 


In support of their strong political and propaganda tactics, the rebels 
burst forth on the field of battle in an attempt to arouse the Cuban public 
to more forceful action. In a series of daring raids on Manzanillo, 
Campechuela, and Yara in southwestern Oriente Province, where large numbers 
of government troops were hopefully awaiting the chance to engage Castro's 
men in open combat, the rebels disrupted communications, destroyed hundreds 
of dollars worth of machinery, and burned large areas of rice and cane fields 


before withdrawing again to the mountains with captured food, clothing, and 
army supplies. Among the casualties reported on both sides were two important 
Castro lieutenants; one of them, Ciro Redondo, had been with Castro since the 


attack on the Moncada Barracks near Santiago which launched the Movement of 
July 26 on that date in 1953. 


From Camaguey Province came the report that a small, mysterious plane had 
started fires on sugar properties of five large mills by dropping celluloid 
tubes filled with phosphorous which ignited under the rays of the sun. In 
Havana, rebels set fire to an Esso gas storage tank and succeeded in damaging 
the principal main of the Havanawater system, causing a loss of some five mil- 
lion gallons of water a day until repairs could be completed. Rebels also 
attacked a construction company and made off with 280 pounds of dynamite and 
18 electric detonators. Arrests of 23 youths including five girls and a boy 
of 14 were made in an attempt to find the leaders inthe terrorist campaign, 


and four men accused of plotting the assassination of top leaders of the 
Batista government were taken into custody. 


Though relations with Castro have not been defined, a "second front" was 
opened in the mountainous area between Trinidad and Sancti Spiritus in Las 
Villas Province by the Directorio Revolucionario, the same organization that 
led the attempt to assassinate Batista on March 13, 1957 at the presidential 
palace. For some time, a group of about 200 had planned and trained for 
guerilla action, according to members of the Directorio, and assaults had al- 
ready been made on some of the small and isolated military posts located in 
this region. Although the Trinidad mountains are more populated than the 
Sierra Maestras and are covered with hundreds of coffee plantations instead of 
dense jungle, it is believed that a well-trained outfit could do a lot of 
damage without getting caught and would serve to divert government troops 

from other zones. Although admitting some disturbances in this area, of- 
ficial government sources consider this group of only minor importance, 
stating that it is only a remnant left over from the Cienfuegos uprising. 
Taking advantage of the turmoil caused by revolt in Oriente Province, a band 
of 40 decided in favor of an outlaw existence somewhere northeast of Holguin, 


but their action was not yet considered serious. Army units, however, sought 
to track them down. 


Despite this continued rebel sputtering, Batista, who felt obliged to 
show that he was acting in good faith with respect to the upcoming elections, 
on January 25 restored constitutional guarantees and freedom of the press and 
communications media in all provinces except Oriente. There had been a hint 
from U.S. Ambassador E. T. Smith in this direction during a press conference 
held earlier in Washington, D.C., when he expressed the hope that constitu- 
tional guarantees would be restored by the Cuban Government and that the out- 
come of the elections would be "acceptable to the Cuban people." 


Although candidates for each of the four government parties had been 
nominated, Batista finally gave the nod to his Prime Minister, Andrés Rivero 
Aguero, who would supposedly carry the four-party government-coalition to 
victory in June, himself representing Batista's own Partido Accidén Progresista. 
While professing strong loyalty to Batista and his policies, Rivero Aguero 
nevertheless appealed to the opposition, including the Castro rebels, by 
promising to ask Congress for a general political amnesty should he be elected. 
The Auténticos (inscritos) nominated their old leader, and one-time President, 
Ramén Grau San Martin, while the two or three other opposition parties had yet 
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to express themselves. The Castro rebels were opposed to all this and renewed 
their pledges to boycott the June election and indeed to do everything possible 
to prevent it from being held so long as Batista remained in the presidential 
chair. Two Havana radio stations were seized by rebel groups just long enough 
to broadcast anti-Batista recordings and to call on the people of Cuba to 
follow the leadership of Venezuela by going out on a nationwide strike. 


President Batista confirmed by decree the 1958 sugar crop quota at 5.5 
million Spanish long tons, and by month's end 89 sugar mills were reported 
grinding. World sugar prices continued low as Russia bought 100,000 tons at 

3.65¢ a pound against the going world market price of 3.76¢ at the time of 

purchase. U.S. prices held at 5.70¢ a pound, c.i.f., or 6.20¢ duty paid at 

New York, up somewhat from the previous month. Biggest news in sugar was the 
proposed sale by the Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co. for $24.5 million of its Hershey 
interests in Cuba to the Chiriqui Sugar Mills Corporation, a Panamanian hold- 

ing company controlled by Cuban sugar broker Julio Lobo. Various conflicting 
stories were reported regarding the terms and effect of the sale, but the 

final outcome had to await the decision of the stockholders who would vote on 

March 4. Two members of the sugar company's board of directors resigend and 
submitted a detailed complaint to the U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission 

to the effect that the sale violated U.S. antitrust laws. Should the sale be 
consummated, it would give Julio Lobo control of 13 mills, which, with the 

purchase by other Cuban interests of the Guantadnamo Sugar Co. with its three 

mills, would reportedly give Cubans the majority control of the sugar indus- 

try's output for the first time in 20 years. Of 161 mills in Cuba, 122 would 

then be in Cuban hands; 33 are now owned by Americans, 5 by Spaniards, and 1 

by the French. 


Although it had been expected that the tobacco crop for 1958 would exceed 
1957 production levels, damage to the crop from the strong winds and heavy 
rains, which was much more than that caused by the various burnings by rebels, 
was estimated at 50%. A blight known as "blue mold" which results from long 
periods of rain and lack of sun attacked many of the plants. Due to the 
reserve from previous crops, Tobacco Stabilization Fund president Roland 
Torricella said that the regular market could still be supplied but that top 
qualities would probably be less plentiful during 1958. During the last four 
years Cuba has received an annual income of between $40 and $50 million from. 


this crop. 


A brief survey of the U.S. technical assistance program carried on in co- 
operation with the Cuban Government showed substantial accomplishments. U.S. 
and Cuban experts had been fairly successful in developing better varieties 

of coffee and cacao in Oriente Province. Coffee was exported again beginning 
in 1953 for the first time in 10 years, and cacao was to be exported for the 
first time during 1958. Experiments were under way in Camagiiey Province to 
find better types of grass for pasturing Cuba's growing cattle industry. At- 
tempts to find better varieties of fruits and vegetables were also being 

made. For example, U.S. experts developed a new variety of tomato that with- 
stands summer sun. The school in Pinar del Rio to train Cuban airplane 
mechanics had proved most successful. U.S. technicians were also cooperating 
in the establishment of an improved aircraft control and communications 
system at the José Marti International Airport on the outskirts of Havana. In 
helping to set up the first mineral laboratory ever to be established for the 
Cuban mining industry in Havana, U.S. technicians were also preparing Cubans 


to take over the whole operation. Aid was likewise being given by U.S. experts 
in developing census-taking techniques. Some 48 Cubans went to the United 
States in 1957 for different kinds of training under the technical assistance 
program. Labor leaders have taken advantage of various training programs 
offered in the United States, with 37 participating in 1955, 20 in 1956, and 14 


in 1957, the diminishing number reflecting the effects of the political 
situation. 


The $1.1 million topographical map of Cuba was completed by Aero Service 
Corporation of Philadelphia, and the government ordered 5,500 copies. Cuba 
is the first country in the Western Hemisphere to have such a map on a 


1:50,000 scale. The map consists of 324 pages of 18 x 24 inches and is in 
five colors. 


The Girdler Construction division of National Cylinder Gas Co. announced 
the signing of a contract to engineer and equip the first large-scale hydrogen 
sulphide plant to be used in ore processing. This plant was to be built at 
Moa Bay, Oriente Province, for the Cuban American Nickel Co., a subsidiary of 
Freeport Sulphur Co., as a key unit in Cuban-American's $119 million nickel- 
cobalt mining and refining project in Cuba and at Port Nickel, Louisiana. The 
plant would produce 60 tons a day of liquid gas. Girdler was also engineering 
a plant to produce hydrogen in Cuba from liquid butane. Commercial production 
of hardboard made from sugar-cane fiber was to be made possible by a special 
high-frequency, di-electric heater made by Girdler for Cia. Cubana Primadera's 


new hardboard plant in Camagiiey Province. Production was scheduled to start 
in March. 


Cuba and Sweden signed a three-year trade agreement to begin December 27, 
1957. The two countries agreed to extend to each other most-favored-nation 
treatment in such matters as tariff duties and consular fees while recognizing 
as exceptions the preferential treatment accorded by each to special trading 


partners--by Sweden to other Scandinavian nations and by Cuba to the United 
States. 


HAITI 


Haiti hired three prominent U.S. Republicans as public relations men. 
They were John Roosevelt, son of the late President; Charles Willis, former 
Eisenhower aide; and Douglas Whitlock, previously a staff member of the Re- 
publican National Committee. Roosevelt allegedly would receive $100,000; the 
others $50,000 each. Apparently their main function was to persuade U.S. 
Secretary of State Dulles to decrease his demands on Haiti concerning the 
murder of U.S. citizen, Shibley Talamas (HAR, X: 533) in Port-au-Prince in 
September. Although the Haitian Government claimed that Talamas died of a 
heart attack while resisting arrest, the State Department demanded an indem- 
nity for the murdered man's widow, an apology from the government, and punish- 
ment of the guilty police. The State Department was said to be withholding 
foreign aid funds that had been earmarked for Haiti because of the unsatis- 
factory settlement of the Talamas case. The three Republicans suggested to 
Dulles that Haiti merely apologize and let the matter rest there. The 
Secretary stood by his original demands. John Roosevelt announced that the 
group would also put into effect a plan for economic expansion in Haiti. 


After the political turmoil of 1957, President Frangois Duvalier made 
vigorous efforts to strengthen Haiti's economy. The value of exports had 
dropped approximately $14 million and revenue from the tourist trade had de- 
clined considerably. Coffee production fell 43% in the 1956-1957 fiscal year 
and Haiti's number-two crop, sisal, returned $2 million less than the pre- 
ceding year. Tourist director Jean A. Magloire (no relation of deposed Presi- 
dent Magloire) began an energetic program to increase tourism, which is 
expected to become the second largest source of national income. This pro- 
gram includes building new tourist facilities, promoting Haiti's tourist 
attractions in the United States, and encouraging steamship companies to send 
more passenger and cruise ships to Haiti. The Duvalier government authorized 
Ambassador Luc Fouche and Samuel Devieux, Haitian newspaper editor, to adver- 
tise in the United States Haiti's advantages for travel and investment. 
Devieux planned to discuss loans with the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. He said that Haiti would need as much as $150 million for 
economic reconstruction. 


In December of 1957, Cuba announced that it planned to lend $4 million 
to Haiti (HAR, X: 664). In January, Time gave another version of the story. 
During the September elections, Cuba's former President Carlos Prio Socarrds 
offered $600,000 to Duvalier, then a candidate for the presidency, in exchange 
for permission to use Haiti as a base against Fulgencio Batista. Apparently 
the offer was accepted because a number of Prio's men met in Port-au-Prince. 
Then in December, Batista, wanting Haiti to expel his enemies, offered the 
services of a Cuban bank to sell a $4 million bond issue. General Antonio 
Kebreau, who was head of the military junta that controlled Haiti before the 
present government came to office, and who, according to Time, still con- 
tinued to make the decisions, deported the anti-Batista group. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic continued to be criticized because of the March 
1956 disappearance of Jests de Galindez. In the United Nations, the Uruguayan 
delegation again urged that the case be presented before the U.N. Commission 
on Human Rights (HAR, X: 190). In Washington, Congressman Charles 0. Porter 
needled Morris Ernst, leader of the Dominican-sponsored investigation of the 
famous mystery, accusing him of failing to press the Dominicans for complete 
freedom in his probe. 


During the month, Porter also inserted in the Congressional Record an 
article by James Peck which described Galindez and other anti-Trujillo 
campaigners, listing reprisals which had befallen some of these men. A foot- 
note to this insertion told of the resignation of Albert C. Hicks from the 
Ernst-Munson investigation. Since he was the author of Blood in the Streets, 
a book denouncing Trujillo, Hick's decision to participate in the Dominican 
investigation had been surprising. No less surprising was the lack of pub- 
licity given his resignation and his assertion that he was being used only 
"for window dressing" (HAR, X: 417). 


At the time of these attacks, Ernst and his team were in Ciudad Trujillo. 
From there, on January 16, Ernst was quick to deny Stanley Ross's report that 


he was negotiating with the Mafia for the thumb of Galfndez. Ross, the editor 
of Diario de Nueva York who was once accused of taking Trujillo's money, said 


that Ernst himself had informed him of this before his departure for the 
Dominican Republic. 


Another step was taken by the U.S. Justice Department in its study of the 

Karl M. T. Armfelt Jr., a salesman now living in the Dominican Republic, 
was asked to tell the grand jury in New York about Galindez as well as about 
his own dealing with John Joseph Frank (HAR, X: 664). 


case. 


Despite strained Dominican-U.S. relations resulting from U.S. recrimi- 
nations over the Galindez-Murphy affair, Dominican Ambassador Manuel Alonzo de 
Moya addressed the Pan-American Society of New York on the long-standing 
alliance between the two countries. Introduced by the Society's president 
Spruille Braden, former Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs, Moya described his country as an active U.S. ally in the cold war, 
citing its cooperation with the U.S. guided missile program. He also noted 


the strategically close location of his country's bauxite to the United 
States. 


"La Voz Dominicana," a Dominican radio station, continued its gratuitous 
warnings to the people of Guatemala of an "attempt by Soviet elements" to 
take over their government on January 15. Carlos Gacel Castro, described as 
correspondent for a New York paper, was a frequent broadcaster. Besides his 
many denunciations, he warned that a "National Recovery Movement of the 
Liberation Army" to combat Communism, was being formed in Mexico, Guatemala, 
and other Central American countries. He then urged loyal soldiers of 


Castillo Armas to join the movement and to beware of reconquest by "Moscow 
agents." 


a 


Hopes were high for greater Dominican prosperity in 1958 as a result of 
increased sugar production and mining. A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation, and a Sugar Agreement, signed on December 23 with West Germany, 
was regarded as a bid for European markets and capital investment. Another 
source of revenue was added with the opening of a shipyard, Astilleros 
Dominicanos, on the southern coast at Rio Haina. Built at a cost of $12 mil- 
lion, it will do ship scraping, repairing, and dry docking, as well as build- 


ing small craft. The shipyard lies along one of the world's busiest shipping 
routes (HAR, VIII: 166). 


PUERTO RICO 


At the request of Attorney General Rubén Rodriguez Antongiorgi, the 
government's case, pending since 1954, against 11 Puerto Ricans presumed to be 
Communist leaders was dropped. After conferring with U.S. Department of 
Justice attorneys, Rodriguez Antongiorgi filed his petition stating that in 
view of the U.S. Supreme Court's decision in the Yates vs. U.S. case of June 
1957 it would be impossible to indict the group. The Yates decision held 

that the Smith Act does not bar the theoretical advocacy of the overthrow of 
government by force. Communist activities in Puerto Rico with particular 
stress on propaganda was scheduled to be investigated by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee later in 1958. The unanimous decision was made, 


according to Chairman Francis Walter (Democrat, Pennsylvania) in a closed 
session. 
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Gilberto Concepcion de Gracia, president of the minority Partido Inde- 
pendentista Puertorriquefio (PIP), called for the closing of party ranks to 
make possible the achievement of Puerto Rican independence. In a New Year's 
message, Concepcion de Gracia stated that the government of the Commonwealth 
was discredited; reviewing the economy, he predicted "a year of depression 
brought about by the economic recession in the United States which has already 
affected island trade and business, the latter dropping 25%." Concepcidén de 
Gracia's remarks were elicited in part by a statement made during a visit of 
Ecuadorean congressmen who came to the island at the invitation of the presi- 
dent of Puerto Rico's House of Representatives; one of their observations was 
that Puerto Rico "lacks sovereignty.'' Also answering these views, Antonio 
Ferndés Isern, Resident Commissioner and leader of the majority Partido Popular 
Democratico, stressed the incompatibility of the "Puerto Rican nationalist 
separatists,'' who maintain that Puerto Rico can exist only as a separate, 
independent state and "American nationalist assimilators,'' who support the 
central union based on constitutional federalism, i.e., statehood. 


"Automatic registration of voters and a simplified procedure to deter- 
mine the exclusion of ineligible persons on the basis of specific facts 
rather than in generalities" is one of the aims of the Partido Estadista 
Republicano (PER) as reported by Senator Miguel Angel Garcia Méndez. In 
addition to supporting legislation to develop agricultural and industrial 
programs and to solve the problems of education in Puerto Rico, the PER will 
insist upon passage of the resolution, proposed in the Senate in March of 
1957, prohibiting property condemnation proceedings except in cases of es- 


sential public need. 


Governor Mufioz Marin predicted continued prosperity and a 5% rise in the 
economic level for 1958 in his annual message before the Legislature. The 
Governor included in his message: 1) a plea for a broader education plan and 
increased facilities to provide the needed specialized workers; 2) a report 

of increased business activity with a record $262 million invested in 1957; 

3) a budget report recording expenditures of $261 million with an expected 
revenue surplus of $5 million; 4) a progress report stating that nine fac- 
tories are opened per month while only one is closed; and 5) a recommendation 
that the Legislature start a program to reduce gambling by withdrawing ap- 
proval of certain games and possibly by further limiting the licenses obtained 


for tourist purposes. 


A discussion of unemployment in the tobacco industry by the Secretary of 
Labor, Fernando Sierra Berdecia, and representatives of the industry resulted 
in the conclusion that the season unemployment problem, which is further 
aggravated by increased mechanization, must be solved through cooperation and 
re-employment of some of the workers. Although action had been taken to in- 
crease the production of sugar, informed sources predict that the island 
would fall 110,000 tons shert of its quota for 1958. Puerto Rico was one of 
five countries that did noc export its full quota in 1957. Rum sales were 
expected to be the highest since World War II, reaching 900,000 cases. 


In accordance with a U.S. Labor Department directive, the minimum wage 
for all construction, mercantile, and motion-picture theater workers was 

raised to $1.00. The order included the contracting and allied building in- 
dustries. Approximately 12% of the construction workers would be affected. 


Baxter Laboratories, manufacturers of intravenous solutions, announced 
the establishment of a Puerto Rican branch. The new plant at Rio Piedras, one 
of the largest of its type, was planned to increase the production of medical 
supplies for Latin American countries. Company president William B. Graham 
stated that the strategic position of the island and the ability of the Puerto 


Rican workers were some of the determining factors in the selection of the 
site. 


An educational television station was inaugurated on the island on 
January 6. Station WIRR will operate a five-hour daily schedule and a three- 
hour schedule on Saturdays and Sundays. Program director Leopoldo Santiago 
Lavandero announced that programs of general interest, music, and homemaking 
would be shown. The Secretary of Education commented that the use of the 
educational channel would necessitate a review of the methods of instruction. 


José Ramon Pifieiro, assistant to Under-Secretary of State Arturo Morales 
Carrion, was named director of the educational exchange program. A graduate 
of the University of Puerto Rico, Pifieiro received his M.A. at the University 
of Chicago. At a Knights of St. John dinner in Chicago, Luis Ferré, industri- 
alist and vice president of the Partido Estadista of Puerto Rico, received 


the "Puerto Rican of the Year" award. Cardinal Stritch, archbishop of Chicago, 
was a guest at the presentation. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 


VENEZUELA 


President Marcos Pérez Jiménez had said of his government: ''People may 
call it dictatorial, but my country is not ready for the kind of democracy 
that brings abuses.'"' In the early hours of New Year's Day, Venezuela's 
excellent Air Force rose in rebellion against that philosophy. Centered in 
Maracay, about 50 miles west of Caracas, the revolt had been planned for 
much later. Paratroop commander Major Luis Evencio Carrillo gave the order 
for the attack when it became known that the secret police had discovered the 
plot and had arrested the leaders, Brig. Gen. Hugo Fuentes, commander of the 
ground forces, and Colonel Jesus Maria Castro Leén, Air Force Chief of Staff. 
An interesting but unconfirmed report said the rebel plans were learned when 
secret agents deciphered a coded message from the Canadian Embassy in 
Caracas. The revolutionary factions of the Air Force concentrated their 
attention on the capital, buzzing government buildings, and dropping a few 
bombs. Little damage was done, however, and the rebel forces capitulated to 
loyal army units early the following day when it appeared they were not re- 
ceiving sufficient support. The unfortunate rebels realized too late that 
some army units actually had begun to join the uprising. Thirteen rebels 
including Major Carrillo flew in Pérez Jiménez' official plane to Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, before dawn on January 2. That afternoon Pérez Jiménez 
announced in a radio and television speech that the revolt had been only "a 
brief skirmish," and that the government victory had been complete. As a 
precaution against new outbursts, however, hundreds of "enemies of the peace" 
were jailed and many of the captured rebels were reported to have been exe- 
cuted without trial. The guard was heavily reinforced at Miraflores Palace, 
the official presidential residence, and severe censorship regulations were 
adopted. Caracas newspapers were ordered to publish front-page editorials 
condemning the uprising as "a criminal act." Refusal to comply with this 
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order brought the arrest of the Rev. Jestis Herndndez Chapellin, editor of the 
Roman Catholic daily La Religién, and Miguet Angel Capriles, a prominent news- 
paper and magazine publisher. 


In Colombia, fugitives from the abortive revolution blamed treachery and 
lack of coordination for their defeat. Clarifying the aims of the revolt, 
they said it was "a movement of the armed forces and of the people, who had 
shown they had not lost their honor."' They added that the December 15 plebi- 
scite designed to enable Pérez Jiménez to retain power was the deciding 
factor which moved them to rebel. The friendly U.S. attitude toward the 
Pérez Jiménez regime was severely criticized by the exiles. They declared 
that it was wrong for the United States to feel that its interests in Vene- 
zuela would suffer under a democratic government. According to them, such a 
U.S. policy serves only to alienate the Venezuelan people. 


Tension had been growing between the Pérez Jiménez government and the 
Roman Catholic Church since May (HAR, X: 256). In the days following the 
January 1 revolt, the situation became crucial due to the arrest of five 
priests. After the arrest of Father Hern4ndez of La Religidén, four Caracas - 
priests were detained on January 4 for allegedly aiding and abetting seditious 
causes. Another touchy subject was the asylum granted by the Papal Nuncio to 
Rafael Caldera, a leader of the Comité para la Organizacidén Politica de 
Elecciones Independientes (COPEI) - the Christian Socialist, i.e., Catholic 
Action group - who was being sought by the police after little more than a 
week's freedom. It was contended that Caldera should not have been welcomed 
by the papal nunciature, since the Vatican has signed no inter-American con- 
ventions on political asylum. The Vatican newspaper L'Osservatore Romano 
published an account of the arrest of the priests and expressed its "pained 
astonishment" at the news. The feud paralleled the problems faced by the 
Church in Argentina and Colombia under Perdén and Rojas Pinilla. In both cases 
the offended Roman Catholic hierarchy became instrumental in the downfall of 
those dictators. 


Increasing pressure was being placed on Pérez Jiménez by his generals in 


the second week of January to make concessions to the anti-dictatorial factions. 


Finally, just before midnight on January 9 the entire cabinet was disbanded. 
Two of the President's most intimate collaborators, Interior Minister Laureano 
Vallenilla Lanz and Pedro Estrada, chief of the secret police, flew immediately 
into exile. The next afternoon 13 ministers were named, seven of them from 
the military. Noticeably worn and irritable, Pérez Jiménez announced to re- 
porters that the new cabinet was designated "in accord with the feelings of 
the National Armed Forces."' Significantly, one of the first acts of the new 
chief of the secret police was to free the five priests. General Fuentes and 
Colonel Castro Leén, leaders of the New Year's Day uprising, were also re- 
leased. It was evident that the naming of a new cabinet had been more than 
just a concession on the part of Pérez Jiménez. In fact, he had found it to 
be his only means of clinging a bit longer to the Presidency, albeit with 
greatly diminished powers. 


In an effort to stabilize the gowernment, further new appointments were 
made in important posts. On January 11, Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larrazdbal 
Ugueto, a brother of the new Economy Minister, was named Navy Commander. But 
both military and civilian groups were showing great dissatisfaction with the 
President's compromises, and riots broke out in the streets of the capital. 


On January 12 the most powerful figure opposing Pérez Jiménez was the new Min- 
ister of Defense, former Chief of Staff General Romulo Fernandes. He was said 
to have engineered the maneuver which forced the cabinet reorganization. A 
struggle for power began between the two men, and Pérez Jiménez was quoted as 
saying he would give up his post “only when I am dead."" The next day the 
President evidently succeeded in gathering enough military support to out- 
maneuver General Fernandes. The general had reportedly failed in an attempt 
to overthrow the President the previous evening. He was arrested and exiled 
to the Dominican Republic. Also arrested were a large number of officers ac- 
cused of implication in the conspiracy. In a radio broadcast, Pérez Jiménez 
announced that he himself had taken over the Defense Ministry "to assure the 
maintenance of the unity of the Armed Forces."' Soon afterward it was an- 
nounced that General Fernandes had been sent on "an official mission abroad." 
Thus the harassed President fortified his position once more and regained the 
power he had relinquished the previous week. 


The organized opposition refused to let this turn of events discourage 
its activities. The mysterious "Patriotic Junta," an underground movement 
consisting of a coalition of political groups, was effectively arousing oppo- 
sition to the regime. Petitions were being circulated among men in business 
and the professions demanding a democratic government. Student groups, as 
yet without effective support from the rest of the civilian population, 
rioted sporadically but with determination throughout the week following the 
ouster of General Fernandes. Public resentment grew so serious that Pérez 
Jiménez had to resort to a reign of terror to maintain himself in power. 


Police used tear gas, clubs, and in some cases firearms to disperse student 
demonstrators. 


On the weekend of January 18 calls for a general strike were being made 
verbally and in leaflets by the Patriotic Junta and the "Venezuelan Student 
Front.'"' The plans called for a school strike on Monday, January 20, and a 
general strike the following day. Rafael Caldera, arriving in New York on 
January 18, reported that the situation was so tense he was confidant that 
the Pérez Jiménez regime would soon fall. Caldera had finally yielded to 


government demands that he give up his asylum in the papal nunciature and 
leave Venezuela. 


The showdown began on January 21 with the start of the general strike. 
Shops, schools, and newspapers in Caracas were shut down, and stores reported 
few transactions. Mobs broke windows, set fire to buses and public buildings, 
and spread general havoc. The government declared a dusk-to-dawn curfew, and 
police were ordered to shoot demonstrators on sight. By the following day 

the movement had developed into a full-scale rebellion, and heavy fighting was 
taking place between government forces and civilian rebels commanded by the 
Patriotic Junta, which was now openly leading the civilians in revolt. Cen- 
sorship prevented comprehensive news coverage, and telephone communications 
with other countries were briefly suspended. Uprisings in the cities of 
Maracay, Barinas, and Cabimas were also admitted by the goverament. Early 
Wednesday evening, January 22, nine officers of the government's military 
forces met secretly to decide upon action to halt the bloodshed and terrorism. 
They resolved to send an ultimatum to Pérez Jiménez to resign by 10 p.m. that 
evening, and to back up their decision, Army and Navy units were alerted for 
action. Pérez Jiménez asked for an opportunity to discuss terms, but by 

2 a.m. Thursday morning he had resigned. An hour later he and his family and 
aides left by plane for the Dominican Republic. 


« 


A junta composed of five officers took immediate control of the govern- 
ment. Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larrazdbal, named supreme commander of the Navy 
only a week before, became president of the junta. When news of Pérez 

“Jiménez' ouster and the new military junta was announced, new violence flared 
in the capital. The Patriotic Junta would not give its support to an exclu- 
sively military ruling group, and the populace demanded civilian representa- 
tion. In view of this demand, at noon Admiral Larrazdbal appointed two well- 
known civilians to the junta, industrialist Eugenio Mendoza, and civil 
engineer Blas Lamberti. Also named was a new Cabinet consisting of 13 
members, 12 of whom were civilians. The junta at once assured the nation of 
its good intentions. Political prisoners held on “unjust charges" were im- 
mediately freed. Long suppressed freedoms were restored, and free elections 
were promised. In New York the leaders of Venezuela's three principal politi- 
cal parties announced that they had formed a coalition called the Frente 
Civico Venezolano. Jovito Villalba of the Union Republicana Democrdtica said 
the purpose of the coalition was "to avoid an open struggle between political 
factions and parties." The united front, he added, would include "all parties 
and independent forces in order to promote a national government able to 
avoid the return of military rule and to advance economic and social progress." 
Rafael Caldera of the COPEI expressed the opinion that the ousting of the 
Pérez Jiménez regime heralded the "abolition of the system of military rule 
and the beginning of a democratic era."' Ex-President Romulo Betancourt, 
leader of the majority Accién Democratica Party, added that "the bitter 
experience of the Pérez Jiménez regime will make the danger of another mili- 
tary dictatorship distant." 


Chaos continued to dominate Caracas for several days after the downfall 
of the Pérez Jiménez government. The last main battle of the revolution took 
place between rebels and the hated Security Police in their headquarters which 
was left littered with 60 corpses. Many security police were beaten or 
lynched. After overcoming this opposition, rebel bands crushed many other 
pockets of resistance in the city. The curfew was ordered re-established by 
the junta as snipers and terrorists continued to harass the populace. The 
discontent was attributed to the presence of two Pérez Jiménez associates in 
the junta, Colonels Roberto Casanova of the Army, and Abel Romero Villate of 
the Air Force, who had been instrumental in suppressing the New Year's Day 
revolt. Under pressure from the influential Patriotic Junta, Admiral Larra- 
zAbal exiled them. The successful revolution showed clearly that it owed 
much to the Patriotic Junta's success in arousing the hitherto politically 
impassive citizens to resist oppression. 


The leader of this very secretive organization revealed his identity in 
a radio broadcast soon after the triumph. He was 29-year-old Fabricio Ojeda, 
a reporter on El Nacional and a member of the Unién Republicana Democratica. 
He explained that the Patriotic Junta consisted of representatives of all the 
main political parties, including the Communists. Operations of the group 
were so secret that key members were unknown to each other. Active in poli- 
tics since he was 19, Ojeda spent several months in prison in 1952. Plans for 
the movement were made in the summer of 1957. 'We thought of organizing a 
movement of all political parties to fight for free elections," he said. 
Asked why Communists were represented in the group, he replied, "We dre not 
anti-Communist just for the sake of being anti-Communist. We believe there should 
be freedom of ideas. It was the first time in Venezuelan history, he added, 
that the Communists and the clerical COPEI had ever collaborated. There was 
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no fear expressed that the Communists could become dangerously powerful through 
association with the Patriotic Junta. 


Order was nearly restored in most of the country by January 26. Several 
precautionary measures were retained, however, to daVoid violence. Police were 
removed from the streets to prevent clashes with extremist groups. Boy Scouts 
directed traffic and students patrolled the city to report any incidents of 

violence or looting. The new ruling junta held its first official meeting and 
planned moves to make the transition from dictatorship to democracy as smooth 
as possible. In a move to appease the vengeful populace, swift trials were 


ordered for secret police accused of atrocities during the nine-year dictator- 
ship. 


Mob attacks on the Nicaraguan and Dominican Embassies brought reaction 
from the foreign diplomatic corps in Caracas. A delegation including the U.S. 
Chargé d'Affaires called upon the junta to request protection for embassies. 
Protection for foreigners was also asked, as resentment toward aliens, es- 
pecially Italians, was great. Many Italian stores were looted and owners 
suffered substantial property losses. Perdén,a fugitive in the Dominican Em- 
bassy, said he would leave Venezuela "as soon as possible.'' The Larrazabal 
government had told Peron that his political asylum would be respected, but 
implied that his departure was expected. 


On January 27, Larrazabal announced that elections would be held in 1958 
for a Constituent Assembly to draft a new constitution. It would replace the 
undemocratic 1953 constitution written by a Pérez Jiménez-controlled Assembly. 
A presidential election was promised for 1959. The Admiral emphatically reit- 
erated the junta's policy of protection of foreign interests in Venezuela, 
especially those of the United States. Politicians admitted that a long 
period of national unity would be needed for a successful transition to a 
democratic government. Political parties were expected to try to support a 
joint candidate for the presidency in order to preserve this unity. In late 
January the government was receiving pledges of support from the populace, and 
continued to consolidate its position. U.S. recognition was extended on Janu- 
ary 28, and several countries, notably Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, and Costa 
Rica were taking steps to re-establish relations which had been broken during 
the dictatorship. Chances appeared slim that Pérez Jiménez could return to 
power. There was resentment because he had amassed a personal fortune esti- 
mated at $227 million at the expense of his countrymen, and exceedingly 
incriminatory documents which reportedly were found in his residence were ex- 
pected to receive wide publicity. Among them were papers indicating that 
Pérez Jiménez and his friend Peron had planned the eventual overthrow of other 
South American governments in order to dominate the continent. By late Janu- 
ary the two exiled dictators and their cronies were living luxuriously and 
discussing future moves in the sanctuary of Trujillo's fiefdom. 


Business interests in Venezuela were encouraged by Admiral Larrazdbal's 
policy of protection for investments and respect for all obligations of the 
fallen government. Although oil production was little affected, other com- 
mercial activities had been at a virtual standstill since Christmas. However, 
the economy speedily resumed capacity production. The junta requested the 

support of businessmen and called for a truce between labor and capital until 
constitutional authority could be restored. Trade unions were expected to re- 


organize as exiled and imprisoned leaders returned with assurances of complete 
freedom. 
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According to U.S. business officials there was little worry over oil in- 
vestments. "No matter who runs the country, the oil is going to be there and 
they're going to want it taken out," said one source. Oil companies were 
going ahead with plans to expand recently acquired concessions. One of these 
new concessions brought $370 million into the national treasury in 1957. 
Figures show that 1957 was a record year for oil production. Despite U.S. 
import restrictions and normalization Of Suez traffic, production was 13.5% 
higher than in 1956. A good year was predicted for 1958, barring further oil 
restrictions or a major U.S. recession. Most important, operators were rely- 
ing upon junta assurances. Nevertheless, a sour note was sounded on Janu- 
ary 30 by long-exiled legal expert Rafael Pizani, chief author of Venezuela's 
oil concession laws. Pizani, who has been negotiating in Argentina, Chile, 
and Uruguay for re-establishment of relations with Venezuela, said his country 
deserved a bigger share of profits from foreign exploitation. He was reported 
to be in favor of changing the laws to give the government a 75% split of oil 
profits instead of the present 50%. Many in Venezuela would favor such legis- 
lation, but the new business climate remained to be clarified. 


Record production was also achieved in 1957 by the booming iron industry. 
Approximately 15 million metric tons of ore were produced, and expanding 
facilities should raise output considerably in 1958. Government projects 
were expected to continue under the new regime. Already being constructed by 
the former government were the Lake Maracaibo bridge, additional railways, 
steel plants, a microwave telecommunications system, a petrochemicals complex, 
irrigation projects, and the controversial Caracas-Caribbean tunnel. The 
cost of these works was calculated to exceed $1,000 million. Undoubtedly 
more money would be spent on raising levels of living and literacy of Vene- 
zuela's impoverished masses. Insufficient appropriations to reduce illiter- 
acy had caused major criticism of the Pérez Jiménez government, and the new 
regime promised reforms to give the populace a more direct share of the 
country's vast oil royalties. 


COLOMBIA 


The most important events of January revolved around violence which, for 
political advantage, was being both combated and encouraged. The military 
junta affirmed that it would do all in its power to contend with the open 
banditry that continued in some areas of the country. The same determination 
was expressed by the new Minister of Interior, General Pioquinto Rengifo, in 
whom the country felt great confidence because he had managed to pacify the 
department of Antioquia when he was governor there. Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
leader of the Liberal Party, who flew to Europe-at the invitation of Eduardo 
Santos and was with him in France and Italy throughout January, joined Santos 
in a New Year's message to Colombians, advocating a civilian movement to 
eliminate the widespread unrest. 


The press affirmed that there had been no effective action against ter- 
rorism, nor against crimes committed by groups allied with the old dictatorial 
regime. Ex-dictator Laureano Gémez himself declared that whilecrime remained 
unpunished it would be impossible to pacify the country or eliminate the 
bandits. "It will be useless," said he, "to devote 10% of the national budget 
to public education if assassins, crooks, and other criminals continue to 
roam the streets in safety." 


Terrorists even planned the assassination of Liberal leader Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo, who replaced Alberto Lleras in the party leadership during 
the absence of the latter, and who directed the actions of the party during 
its most difficult years. His home was burned during the dictatorship of 
Laureano Gomez, and he had to flee abroad for his life. In January there was 
an attempt to bomb a Liberal meeting in Bogota at which Lleras Restrepo was 
to speak. He learned beforehand of the plot and stayed away, but he was un- 
able to send word to the audience; consequently when the conspirators threw 
two hand grenades, they killed a man and a 17-year-old girl and wounded 
several other people. The United Press reported suspicions that the terror- 
ist plan was directed by Pedro Estrada, chief of the Venezuelan secret 
police under Pérez Jiménez. Many Colombians believed that their country's 
violence was following plans of an international character directed from 
outside the country. 


Guillermo Leon Valencia, joint candidate of the anti-Gémez Conservatives 
and all the Liberals, undertook a political tour through the west where he 
was received warmly. His trip served to widen the political rift within the 
Conservative Party because he reportedly said that Gémez' group was prepared 
to commit another 100,000 murders in order to prevent his election. His 
statements enraged Gomez, who according to the representative of the Valen- 
cista group, José Maria Bernal, slammed the door in the latter's face when he 
called to suggest a union of the Conservative groups before the congressional 
elections to be held in March. Everything seemed to indicate that the Con- 
servatives would go to the polls quarreling irreconcilably; and although the 
Valencista group was favored by the intellectuals and top civil servants, the 
Laureanistas hoped for sufficient mass support to take to Congress the 
problems of the presidential debate. 


El Tiempo declared that persecution, much of which is led by Conserva- 
tive caudillos, continued in many towns against Liberals in order to prevent 
them from registering for the coming elections. In Ibagué, capital of Tolima, 
in which several Liberal leaders were killed, a general strike was called in 
protest. 


In developing rules for the plebiscite and reorganizing the national ad- 
ministration, the military junta appointed new governors for the Departments, 
and among them were four Liberals. This was the first time that Liberals had 
been appointed to governorships since ex-President Ospina Pérez assumed virtual 
dictatorial power in 1948 in order to elect Laureano Gomez, today his impla- 
cable enemy. 


The Venezuelan coup was viewed as a very significant event for Colombia, 
which granted asylum to the 18 Venezuelan aviators who flew to Barranquilla 
in a presidential plane. Then, when Pérez Jiménez' fall became known, Bogotd 
crowds swarmed into the streets with the same enthusiasm they displayed in 
May 1957 over the fall of Rojas Pinilla, cheering their sister country and 
waving the two flags. Several of the exiles seized a plane of "Aeropostal 
Venezolana" at Techo airport and returned to Caracas. The Colombian press re- 
acted violently against the possibility of giving asylum to Perén. 


Although the presidential election to be held on May 4 would be the sub- 
ject of most interest for the new bipartisan Congress to be elected on 
March 16, lawyers declared that the project of greatest legislative urgency 


was the revision of all decrees made during the dictatorships and a corre- 
sponding legal housecleaning. Minister of Foreign Relations Carlos Sanz de 
Santamaria also stated that in his office there were a great many inter- 
national pacts which needed congressional ratification. 


If the political situation seemed confusing, the economic picture was no 
less so, although the country continued to develop. The peso, which seemed 
stabilized at five per certified dollar and six per free dollar, and had 
decreased 20 points in December, fell sharply in January with consequent 
alarm in all economic spheres. It dropped almost to seven per free dollar, 
and closed at 6.78 at the end of the month. The Minister of Finance Jests 
Maria Marulanda published optimistic figures concerning settlements of the 
national debt which had decreased with respect to past due installments; 
however, long term installments have been arranged which will be paid in 
coffee. The president of the National Federation of Coffee Growers, Manuel 
Mejia, upon returning to Colombia, warned of a possible coffee crisis. He 
was a major figure at the international coffee conference held in Rio de 
Janeiro which established the International Coffee Agency to stabilize 
prices (see BRAZIL). 


A source of general concern was the diminished production of cotton 
caused by rural violence, making it necessary to increase cotton imports in 
order to prevent a drop in the production of textiles. One of the best-known 
companies, Coltejer, celebrated its 50th anniversary. It began as a small 
concern and now has a capital of 70 million pesos, with 55 million pesos in 
reserves and 20,000 stockholders. 


There is hope that the international airport at Bogotd will be completed 
in time for inauguration in 1958. The largest aircraft will be able to land 
there; it is planned for a city of four million inhabitants, although Bogot4 
has only one million at present. There will be facilities for the landing of 
12 planes at one time; the cost of the enterprise is $11.5 million. Colombia 
since the 1920's has been a pioneer in the development of commercial aviation. 


The most startling news concerning economics and finance was the announce- 
ment that Colombia would reopen trade with the Soviet Union. Colombia had 
suspended all diplomatic relations with Russia after the "Bogotazo" of April 9, 
1948 and was the only Latin American country to send troops to Korea. A plan 
was proposed to exchange coffee for wheat at the rate of some $30 million per 
year. The Russians suggested the possibility of dealing in pesos in order to 
create a favorable balance for Colombia, and to make a loan to Colombia at the 
low annual rate of 2 to 2 1/2% with long-term payments. Although diplomatic 
relations were not to be resumed for the present, a Colombian-Soviet com- 
mercial agency was established to begin negotiations through the consuls of 
countries friendly to both Colombia and Russia. This plan coincided with the 
recent drop in U.S. purchases of Colombian coffee. 


A columnist of El Tiempo suggested that internal customs barriers be elim- 
inated in order to increase domestic tourism, and that the departments that 
monopolize liquor production should concentrate their efforts rather on the 
production of foods to combat rising costs of living. 


The press continued to denqunce the abuses of Rojas Pinilla, who was ac- 
cused of having made false declarations regarding his income in order to hide 


illegal profits during his dictatorship. He had close affiliation with the 
Banco Popular, and there were rumors that it was going to declare itself bank- 
rupt because it had lost about 90 million pesos during the Rojas Pinilla 
regime. Bank officials said, however, that the bank extended many services to 
the small-business man and that a reorganization would be more advantageous in 
order not to leave the public at the mercy of the traditional banks, which 
have been restrictive in their loan policy toward little people. 


ECUADOR 


President Camilo Ponce Enriquez sent Minister of the Treasury Fausto 
Cordévez to mediate a student strike at Riobamba's Maldonado secondary school 
on January 22. When the students tried to compel the reinstatement of certain 
dismissed teachers, the Ministry of Education ordered the school closed, but 
100 strikers barricaded themselves in the main building. The students held 
two policemen as hostages to discourage attacks. Demonstrators supporting the 
students clashed in the streets with police and one man was killed when a 
tear gas bomb struck him. The students finally evacuated the barricaded build- 
ing and freed the hostages, thus ending the strike. 


In a New Year's message to the nation President Ponce reviewed the events 
of his term and prospects for the future. He said that the sucre would not be 
devaluated in 1958, and added that a $7 million loan had made it possible to 


carry out public works, expand the Quito and Guayaquil airports, and extend 
the railroad network. 


On January 19, earthquakes and tidal waves battered the coastal city of 
Esmeraldas, killing 14, inflicting heavy damage, and leaving thousands home- 
less. Four persons were reported missing and 45 others were hospitalized. 
Almost half the buildings in Esmeraldas were destroyed, and the port was 
damaged. On the same day a wall of water three meters high also hit Guayaquil 
and neighboring Las Palmas, causing heavy property damage but no loss of life. 
The Ecuadorean quake was believed to have been related to an aftershock of the 


Peruvian quake which brought heavy loss of life and property to Arequipa a few 
days earlier. 


Ecuador's trade balance remained favorable for the first nine months of 
1957 as exports rose to $71 million compared to $63 million during the same 
period of 1956. Rice and coffee exports showed the largest gains, rising 
from $1 million to $4 million and from $18 million to $21 million respectively. 


Chile and Ecuador signed agreements on December 30, 1957 covering trade 
and payments to take the place of the outdated 1949 treaty. Under the new pact, 
Chile will allow free importation of such Ecuadorean products as bananas, palm 
nuts, cottonseed, and straw hats, and will grant considerable tariff reductions 
on other imports. Ecuador will permit the free importation of oats, cherries, 
sodium and potassium saltpeter, and grapes, and will grant reductions on other 
items. Complementary economics and a fear of Peru, which separates them, have 
long driven Chile’ and Ecuador to encourage their trade relations. 


President Ponce signed into law a new amendment to the consular fee regu- 
lations which cuts the spread between fees charged on national-flag vessel 
cargo and those charged on nonnational vessels from 2 1/2% to 1%. The new law, 


— 


effective as of January 1, 1958, raised the consular invoice fee covering 
shipments on Ecuadorean flag and Grancolombiana vessels from 7% to 8 1/2%. 
Foreign companies have long protested against the discriminatory rates by 
which the Colombian and Ecuadorean Governments have tried to promote their 
own fleets. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
* PERU 


President Manuel Prado reorganized his cabinet again during January 
(HAR, X: 482-3). Veteran career diplomat Victor Andrés Belaunde became For- 
eign Minister. Manuel Cisneros was shifted from the Foreign Ministry to the 
post of Culture and Justice vacated by Augusto Thorndike, who replaced Juan 
Pardo Heeren as Minister of Finance and Commerce. Pardo Heeren, a business- 
man, resigned "irrevocably" after strong criticism of his financial policies 
(HAR, X: 483, 610) by the press and by Congress. The new Finance Minister 
was considered especially well qualified for the post; he is a distinguished — 
banker and well known in industrial circles. After assuming office, Thorn- 
dike declared that he would enforce even stricter austerity in public expendi- 
tures and strive to maintain monetary stability as well as free trade and free 
exchange. New Foreign Minister Belaunde declared to the United Press that he 
would continue as head of Peru's delegation to the United Nations and that he 
would also attend the 1958 session of the U.N. General Assembly, unless his 
job as Foreign Minister interfered. Belaunde is a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the 1959 session of the General Assembly, and his appointment was 
regarded in part as a move to strengthen his candidacy. Cisneros, Prado's 
campaign manager in the 1956 elections, hoped to devote more time to organiz- 
ing his Movimiento Democratico Peruano, the official party. Fernando Belaunde 
Terry, leader of the opposition Partido Accién Popular (PAP) and a nephew of 
the new Foreign Minister, termed his uncle's appointment an administration 
"maneuver" to confuse the people by implying PAP cooperation through the ambi- 
guity of the name Belaunde. After a plenary session of his party, Belaunde 
Terry issued a communiqué, reportedly against the advice of several subordi- 
nates, stating his "dauntless" opposition to the Prado regime. 


In answer to the critics of his plan to link the Organization of American 
States (OAS) and North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), Prado stated that, 
"common defense against the Communist peril made it necessary," and he added 
that Peru would not remain outside the current world situation. In Chile, a 
secret session of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee heard a report by 
Foreign Minister Alberto Sepulveda about the Prado proposition. Neither the 
Senators nor the Foreign Minister would reveal any details about the meeting. 
President Ramon Villeda Morales of Honduras recommended that the Secretaries- 
General of the OAS and NATO should meet to compare ideas and coordinate their 
programs, but with each organization jealously guarding its independence. In 
Washington, Peruvian Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer and Juan Bautista de 
Lavalle, Peru's OAS representative, called on Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., to discuss the plan which Prado 
reportedly presented to the State Department shortly before the December NATO 
meeting in Paris (HAR, X: 675). The United Press quoted Berckemeyer as say- 
ing that he was convinced that U.S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles was 
following Prado's plan. 
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Peru experienced two serious natural disasters in January. More publi- 
cized, but less costly in terms of lives lost, was the earthquake in Arequipa, 
Peru's second city (pop. 132,000). The death toll was set at 28, with 
hundreds injured. Casualties would have been higher had the quake occurred 
at night. The earthquake, Arequipa's worst since 1868, lasted only 29 
seconds; others were felt along a 360-mile belt. All water mains in the city 
were broken. Irreparable damage or complete destruction of about 1,000 homes 
in Arequipa was reported, stirring a 300-foot-high pall of dust. Miraflores, 
an adjoining town of 16,000, was reported four-fifths destroyed, along with 
neighboring Tiabaya. Mollendo, the port for Arequipa, reported 84 houses in 
ruins. The government immediately implemented a disaster plan, but relief 
work was hampered by interrupted communications. Aid to the stricken area 
came from other parts of Peru as well as from Argentina and Venezuela. 
Brazil, Chile, and the United States promised to help. The same day, pro- 
longed rains caused a landslide and a flood in the remote Lares area, some 85 
miles northwest of Cuzco. Raging waters in the narrow valley of the Yanatile 
River (a tributary to the Urubamba and part of the Amazon system) swept away 
the village of Pachacc. More than 100 deaths were reported. News of the 
catastrophe was brought out by a priest who had to walk two days to reach a 
town with communications. Rescue work was hampered by blocked roads. Sur- 
vivors reaching Huachibamba reported that the injured lacked treatment and 
that the corpses littering the river banks were being eaten by animals and 
vultures. 


In order that the sol/dollar rate might find a more realistic level, the 
Central Reserve Bank temporarily ended the sale of foreign exchange certifi- 
cates. Income from exports heretofore had been converted into foreign 
exchange certificates to be sold within 10 days. These certificates were used 
to cover imports and they had been quoted at 19 soles per dollar. This rate 
had been maintained by the Central Reserve Bank. Due to low world prices on 
Peru's exports, and to larger imports, gold and foreign exchange certificates 
had become very scarce, threatening to bankrupt Peru (HAR, X: 611). The 
Bank announced that the certificate system would continue unchanged. The 
Banco Continental reported on January 23 that the first exchange transactions 
on the re-established certificate market had been effected at 19.40 to 19.60 
soles. Peru has not yet used a $30 million currency stabilization fund 
granted by the U.S. Treasury, the International Monetary Fund, and the Chase 
Manhattan Bank. Negotiations are under way for its renewal and possible in- 
crease. It is believed that one of the conditions for renewal is a more 
realistic quotation for the sol; such a rate, most Peruvian and foreign mone- 
tary experts agree, would be about 22 to 1. To increase revenue, to conserve 
foreign exchange, and to reduce imports, the government has sent several 
finance bills to Congress. One bill would raise the duty on nonessential and 
luxury imports from 30% to 100%. The government was already putting into 
effect a law taxing foreigners about 1% of their income. Diplomats and some 
others were exempted. Many observers held that more effective tax collection 
would make additional taxation unnecessary. 


Striking postal and telegraph workers returned to their jobs on January 2, 
after Congress had approved a salary increase and an annual bonus. President 
of the Chamber of Deputies Carlos Ledgard Jiménez, who acted as mediator, was 
credited with the timely solution that averted sympathy strikes by other 
unions. Funds for the projected increases were expected from new, higher 
postal rates. The Cerro de Pasco Corporation asked its workers to agree to a 
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one-year extension of the contract governing wages and working conditions. 
Other foreign and domestic mining companies planned to do the same. Cerro de 
Pasco continued its efforts to increase production in order to offset the 
effect of falling metals prices. According to the company, copper prices 
were 44% lower in 1957 than the year before, while lead prices fell 19%, and 
zinc prices 26%. 


The final Peruvian budget for 1958 was balanced at 5,392 million soles 
(about $282 million at the 19 to 1 rate), representing a 12% increase over 
1957 (HAR, X: 30-31, 483). The biggest expansion in anticipated receipts 
(28%) appeared in "special accounts" (excise taxes and additional import and 
export duties). Appropriations for the Air Ministry grew by 28%; the War 
Ministry, by 12%; and the Navy, by 3%. Military expenditures absorbed 23% of 
the 1958 budget. The Labor and Indian* Affairs Ministry received only 0.4% 
of the total, but this was a 27% increase over 1957. The Agriculture Min- 
istry's share was also upped by 27%, representing 1.4% of the total budget .** 
Formerly 75% of this "anemic" appropriation was spent in Lima on the activi- 
ties of the Ministry, only 25% going outside. Enrique Labarthe, the recently 
appointed Agriculture Minister, has instituted a new program whereby 80% of 
the funds will go to rural activities. 


BOLIVIA 


Minister of the Interior José Cuadros Quiroga announced on January 24, 
that the government had uncovered a plot by army and police officers to 
assassinate President Hernan Siles Zuazo and seize the government. Cuadros 
Quiroga asked that immediate action be taken against the alleged conspirators. 
The Minister's charges quoted the testimony of a Major Julio Aracena of the 
carabineer corps that a group of officers had organized an "anti-Communist 
crusade" headed by General Clemente Inofuentes (HAR, X: 545), former Army 
Chief of Staff. Aracena testified that a member of the presidential palace 
guard identified as Valdimiro Monzén had been assigned to kill the President. 
Meanwhile, Inofuentes indignantly denied rumors that he was in any way 
involved. 


On January 20, Spanish customs officials confiscated contraband being 
brought into Spain in an automobile owned by Bolivian ex-President Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia. The ex-President was held for investigation at the border 
town of Irun when customs officials found among his possessions 300 kilos of 
cadmium in addition to a substantial quantity of nickel, both of which are 
very scarce in Spain. Urriolagoitia, who lives in San Sebastian, was in the 
car when the contraband was discovered. The chauffeur, meanwhile, was able to 
escape from the customs authorities. The ex-President denied knowing anything 
about the matter. After the smuggled minerals were confiscated, Urriolagoitia 
was allowed to continue. In Spain, automobile owners are responsible for 
contraband found in their vehicles. 


Oil was booming in the country under the liberal petroleum code, with 
Gulf, Shell, and Tennessee Gas now active. Oil exports have started to bring 
in additional foreign exchange, which should greatly increase with the 


* 
Peru's population of 9.5 million was in 1950 declared to be 46% Indian and 
53% mestizo and European. 


**About 62.5% of all gainfully employed Peruvians are engaged in agriculture. 


completion of the pipeline to Arica. The failure of the nationalized operation 
of the tin mines and the success of oil exploitation by foreign private capital 
brought a shift in public opinion. As a result, the government planned to 
liberalize mining and investment codes to favor foreign capital. Siles Zuazo 
set up a special bureau in the Foreign Office to expedite handling of com- 
plaints by foreign businessmen. There are no restrictions on repatriation of 
dollars; no export or import licenses are required. 


According to El Diario of La Paz, the foreign ministers of Bolivia and 
Brazil met in Roboré, Bolivia, and reached an agreement on January 26 reducing 
by 45% the big Bolivian concession granted in 1938 for Brazilian exploration 
and exploitation. The agreement opens to private Brazilian development about 
4 million acres of the 75-million-acre concession. Bolivia insisted on pri- 
vate exploitation, but within Brazil, oil development remained the exclusive 
monopoly of the government-operated Petrobrds (see BRAZIL). 


Reliable sources indicate that new currency may be issued this year, 
probably at the rate of one new boliviano for 100 old ones. Under the currency 
stabilization program started a year ago, the boliviano has been steady at 
8,800 bolivianos to the dollar; the new quotation would be 88 per dollar. 


On December 6, 1957, Congress approved a one-year extension of the Presi- 
dent's emergency economic powers cto carry out the stabilization program, 
which had expired on November 22. In discussing the stabilization program's 
salutary effects in curbing inflation and the government's policies for 1958, 
the Finance Minister Hugo Moreno Cérdova emphasized restriction of commercial 
bank credit expansion, achievement of a budgetary balance, improvement in the 
distribution of the country's labor force, and the raising of living standards 
through higher production. 


CHILE 


With the bulk of its foreign trade and government revenue tied to the ex- 
portation of minerals, a 2¢ per pound drop in the already depressed price of 
copper sent a shudder through the Chilean economy and politics. The reduced 
price, 25¢ a pound, was the lowest since February 1953 when Korean War controls 
on copper were relaxed by the U.S. Government. The Chilean Government, follow- 
ing cutbacks in other copper-producing areas, ordered a 10% curtailment in 
local production as part of a world plan to improve the saturated international 
copper market. The step was taken with great reluctance since the state has 
been receiving 70% of its foreign currency from taxes on U.S. copper companies 
operating in Chile. 


Further copper trouble for Chile was brewing in Washington where the U.S. 
mining bloc introduced the Murray-Hayden Bill in both houses of Congress. 
This legislation would impose a 4¢ per pound import duty on copper when the 
U.S. price fell below 30¢. The Anaconda and Kennecott companies, with 66% and 
32% of their respective copper production in Chile, were cool toward the 
Murray-Hayden Bill and apparently favored existing arrangements of duty-free 
importation. Meanwhile negotiations for the sale of Chilean copper wire to 
the Soviet Union (HAR, X: 683) were unofficially reported at an impasse. The 
hard-bargaining Russians were said to be insisting on a barter system offering 
goods which Chile produces itself or can buy at better prices elsewhere. 


Other developments in Chile's foreign exchange struggle included the announce- 
ment that oil wells in Tierra del Fuego now produce more than a third of the 
national consumption of 30,000 barrels a day. The steel industry, for its 
part, had become an important dollar saver. Although 1957 totals were not 
yet available, the Compafiia de Acero del Pacifico proudly announced that in 
1956, through local production of steel, it had contributed $26 million to 
Chile's balance of payments and had actually accumulated a small exportable 
surplus of steel. Coal industry spokesmen pointed out that Argentina might 
consume as much as 400,000 metric tons of Chilean coal annually if the gov- 
ernment authorized increased imports of Argentine wheat ard edible oils. 
This proposal ran counter to a plan outlined by the Banco del Estado to make 
Chile self-sufficient in wheat by distributing fertilizers to growers at 
lower prices. Wine, lumber, steel, and coal producers stood ready to export 
surpluses to Argentina, but Chilean agricultural interests blocked the 
requisite large-scale importation of Argentine foodstuffs. The need for 
increased Chilean-Argentine trade became all the more apparent as the Central 
Bank's hard currency reserves vanished, the process accelerated by the price 
slump in copper which was currently the source of half of the state's hard 
currency earnings. Perhaps the one encouraging trend in a generally dis- 
heartening economic situation was the slowing of the rate of inflation, down 
to a 20% rate of increase in 1957 as against 40% in 1956. 


The Senate passed the peculiar legislation requested’by President Ibdfiez 
which would grant amnesty for political crimes committed before December l, 
1957 under the Law for the Defense of Democracy, but which would leave that 
law on the books as a reserve bludgeon against the Left. The Communist 
sectors of the Left followed their conventional line at the 26th plenum of 
their central committee as they denounced presidential candidates Jorge 
Alessandri and Eduardo Frei as "fascists" and "imperialists." Radical candi- 
date Luis Bossay was held incapable of winning, but triumph for Frente de 
Accién Popular (FRAP) candidate Salvador Allende was freely predicted. Mean- 
while, pro-Communist Chilean poet Pablo Neruda was severely taken to task by 
Uruguayan writer Ricardo Pasayero, who termed the Chilean's artistic output 
“sordid Nerudian hell."* Pasayero charged that Perén’was spared in Neruda's 
extensive denunciations of South American dictators because the Chilean poet's 
principal publisher was located in Buenos Aires. With the fall of Perédn, 
Neruda would presumably denounce him as an anti-Communist. A less particu- 
larized repercussion of Perdén's dwindling political fortunes (see VENEZUELA) 
was the reported disintegration of the Peronista organization in Chile. The 
Chilean Government, obviously relieved by this development, announced that no 
additional Peronistas would be admitted to the country and that those already 
in Chile would have to leave as soon as possible. 


Official circles in Chile mourned the death at 78 on January 21 of Claude 
G. Bowers, U.S. Ambassador for 14 years before his retirement in 1953. Bowers 
had won Chile's highest decoration, the Order of Merit, and after his retire- 
ment was sometimes referred to as "Chile's extra-official ambassador in 
Washington." Ambassador Mario Puga went personally to New York to offer his 
condolences to Bowers' family. Bowers' book Chile Through Embassy Windows, 
which had already appeared in Spanish, was to be published soon in the United 
States. Newspapers throughout the Americas carried editorials which lamented 
the death cf another prominent figure in Chilean affairs, Guillermo Pérez de 
Arce. He was chairman of the board of El Mercurio and a member of the board 
of the Inter-American Press Association. 


*Cuadernos, January 1958. 
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RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


In his New Year's speech provisional President Pedro Eugenio Aramburu 
envisioned 1958 as a year of triumph for democracy and liberty. It would 
witness the restoration of the government to the people, the only ambition of 
the revolutionary regime. He pictured the year 1957 as one which gave the 
lie to detractors who constantly predicted his downfall. Aramburu said he was 
heartened by labor and management progress toward reasonable solutions, and 
voiced his pride in the sensibility and restraint demonstrated by the Armed 
Forces. A note of challenge ran through the speech: could the politicians, 
the parties and the man on the street muster the leadership, the maturity, and 
the civic conscience necessary to make a wise choice in the elections, and 
sound decisions thereafter? 


Aramburu's remarks left little doubt of his sincerity in wanting to ter- 
minate the provisional government according to plan. Later in January the 
President categorically denied rumors that the February elections would be 
postponed. Admitting that continuista pressure was strong, Aramburu main- 
tained that democracy could only be learned under a democratic regime. He 
added that all dictatorships begin under an "educational" guise, but end by 
contracting "poweritis." 


The uncovering of a Peronista plot to throw all Argentina into turmoil 
convinced some that Perdén had decided that he could better influence Argentine 
affairs by terrorism and sabotage than by the more prosaic means of having his 
followers back a candidate in tiie elections. Large stores of explosives were 

*sequestered and the alleged plot would have involved bombing of bridges, cap- 
ture of key communication facilities, and the destruction of La Prensa's 
plant. Other observers thought, however, that Perdén personally was not as 
closely involved as it appeared. In recent months Perén has been relatively 
quiet, while his cohorts have been voluble and contradictory. As one newsman 
put it, the answer to what course Perdén favored depended on which spokesman 
was being questioned. It was obvious that Perdén liked to take credit for 
sensational Peronista outbursts, but it was not always certain that die-hard 
elements wére acting under his orders. 


The fall of Pérez Jiménez in Venezuela could prove to be the end of any 
influence Perén might yet have in Argentina. On January 27 the revolutionary 
junta in Caracas washed their hands of Perdén by making available a plane to 
take him to the Dominican Republic (see VENEZUELA). There was a widespread 
feeling in Argentina that Perdén would henceforth be little more than a has- 
been. The Dominican Republic's doubtful attitude toward asylum also suggested 
that Perdén's status there might be subject to Trujillo's whim (see DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC). 


In the political orbit there were obvious signs of division and confusion 
in the Peronista sector. After several weeks of apparent harmony, Alejandro 
Leloir, president of the outlawed Peronista Party, withdrew from his alliance 
with Juan Atilio Bramuglia's Unidén Popular. Between them they had hoped to 
unite all Peronista groups behind a common slate of candidates, prevent anyone 
else from winning the majority needed to gain the presidency, and thus force 
the choice to be made in the electoral college. Apparently Leloir was widely 


criticized by other Peronistas and accused of ignoring “orders from Caracas" 
which stipulated abstention according to some, with others insisting that 
blank votes were called for, while still a third element would settle for 
nothing less than outright terrorism. In withdrawing, Leloir advised all good 
Peronistas to cast blank ballots. 


Bramuglia meanwhile continued his efforts to form a national front com- 
posed of his Unién Popular, the Partido de los Trabajadores (Workers Party), 
the Partido Populista, Cipriano Reyes' Partido Laborista, and the Partido 
Blanco (Blank Party). The last-named party was denied recognition in 
December on grounds that it was a subterfuge to legalize the Peronista Party, 
but an appeal was decided in its favor. 


Among the 20-odd other parties competing for a place in the sun, it was 
generally agreed that the two independent sectors of the Radical Party would 
dominate. The smaller groups continued to criticize the failure to adopt a 
system of proportional representation. Socialist spokesman Amérigo Ghioldi 
maintained that no party could gain the majority necessary to elect a Presi- 
dent. He predicted that the electoral college would be full of surprise 
deals and coalitions. Ghioldi said the Socialists might favor supporting 
another democratic candidate if this would assure a winner, but barring the 
reuniting of the two Radical groups behind one acceptable candidate, it ap- 
peared hopeless. Socialist standard-bearer Alfredo Palacios branded as "an 
insult" a story published in La Nacion that the socialists would throw their 
support to another party before the elections. 


The Union Civica Radical Intransigente (Radicales Intransigentes) mean- 
while were surprised to find their strength augmented by a possible 400,000 
votes. The Union Federal Catolica-Nacionalista, which drew nearly 160,000 
votes in the July constitutional convention election, was advised by its 
national leader, Mario Amadeo, to support Intransigent Radical leader Arturo 
Frondizi. There was considerable speculation that the Communists, who with- 
drew their presidential slate on January 22, would also throw their votes to 
Frondizi. In July the Communists garnered almost 250,000 votes. 


Probable reasons for such divergent groups as the Catholic nationalists 
and the Communists supporting Frondizi could be found in his recent pronounce- 
ments. Catholics were heartened by his promises not to permit divorce, not 
to separate Church from State, and not to interfere with the establishment of 
Catholic universities. It was not know, how Frondizi's other followers would 
react to these reversals of traditional Radical positions. The Communists no 
doubt agreed with his proposals to place meat exports once again firmly under 
state control. 


Labor continued to be an intricate problem for the provisional govern- 
ment, but a majority of the unions agreed to participate once again in an 
attempt to reactivate the Confederacién General del Trabajo (CGT) along demo- 
cratic lines. The CGT congress broke up in October when the democratic bloc 
of 30-odd trade and service unions maintained that there was little chance of 
agreement with the 60-odd Peronista-influenced industrial unions. Hopes were 
still not high, but Aramburu's strong policy of suppressing any labor dis- 
putes which had political overtones debilitated Peronista influence. 
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Work stoppages and strike threats were almost epidemic nevertheless, with 
both democratic and Peronista unions insisting on wage increases. The govern- 
ment maintained police and armed forces on the ready to preserve order and 
serious disturbances were held to a minimum, with little interruption of es- 
sential services. Worst hit perhaps were the banks when clerks walked out on 
January 27 during peak afternoon hours. Most bank clerks returned to work the 
next day, but while it was obvious that the unions both respected and feared 
Aramburu's government, they were not going to cease pressing their demands. 


The real backdrop before which the political drama unfolded was Argen- 
tina's limping economy. Harassed by an increasingly unfavorable balance of 
trade, lacking sufficient capital for rehabilitation and development, the 
country was caught between mounting inflation and faltering productivity which 
affected every sector of Argentine life. Not all were downcast, however. 
Treasury Minister Adalberto Krieger Vasena predicted a brighter outlook for 
1958 based on several important achievements during 1957. Among them was the 
"Paris Club" trade agreements with Western Europe which allowed limited con- 
vertibility, consolidated the $500 million debt over a period of 10 years, 
and made credit much easier to obtain. Krieger Vasena pointed out that the 
Central Bank reforms of 1957 would stimulate the bond market, contribute to 
stable monetary policies, and preserve the free exchange market's basic 
function - to provide convertibility for foreign currency earnings and for- 
eign capital investment. 


The Minister further insisted that despite opposition from the Stock 
Exchange, the Chamber of Commerce and other groups, his austere import credit 
policy would cut speculation which had a tendency to devaluate currency. 
Opponents of the policy said that small importers were forced out of business 
by the requirement of a deposit, not redeemable for 120 days, of 20% of the 
value of imports made through the official market and 100% of those through 
the free market. In addition to the heavy deposits, bank credit to finance 
imports could not exceed 50%. 


Bright spots in the government's own financial picture were hard to find. 
Confusion attended the release of the 1957-58 national budget figures for 
several reasons. Krieger Vasena said the 43,600 million peso budget repre- 
sented a 1,000 million peso reduction from the previous year. However, it 
was also announced that a change from the old fiscal year of November 1 - 
October 31 to the July 1 - June 30 period would be currently effective. It 
was not made clear whether the new budget comprised expenses for a full year 
or only for the November-June period. 


The 7,600 million pesos ($282 million) allotted to cover operating defi- 
cits of state enterprises--oil, solid fuels, energy, shipping, transport, 
etc.--was the subject of much criticism. Some sources predicted that govern- 
ment receipts would fall short by at least 5,000 million pesos as opposed to 
the Treasury Ministry's confidence that the budget would balance. In a 
critical editorial, La Prensa wondered with tongue in cheek why state enter- 


prises which had repeatedly boasted substantial profits needed so much to 
cover deficits. 


A cabinet crisis highlighted protests against an economic mission which 
departed for the Soviet bloc countries to negotiate purchase of coal, steel, 
tinplate, chemicals, electronic supplies, and petroleum equipment. Claiming 


that the Industry and Commerce Ministry had organized the mission behind his 
back after he had refused to authorize it, Foreign Minister Alfonso Laferrere 
resigned. He was soon replaced by United Nations delegate Adolfo Bioy. Dep- 
uty Minister of Industry and Commerce Raul C. Ondarts, who headed the mission, 
implied that criticism was misguided since the sole purpose of the junket was 
to collect the $30 million favorable trade balance with the Red area by ac- 
quiring products suitable to Argentine needs. 


Some United States newspapers branded the mission as potentially danger- 
ous because it would open the door to Soviet economic penetration in Latin 
America. Joseph Newman wrote in the New York Herald Tribune that many Latin 
countries believed the U.S. was withholding credits to state monopolies in 
order to foster private enterprise. Argentina as a consequence was turning 
to the Soviets, and if it succeeded, Brazil, Uruguay, Chile, Colombia and 
others might follow suit. Newman felt that the U.S. policy of encouraging 
private enterprise in countries devoted to maintaining certain industries in 
government hands was less than wise. Business Week commented that most ob- 
servers viewed the Argentine mission as a move to "pressure" Washington into 
easing credits to state enterprises. 


Ambassador to the U.S., Mauricio Yadarola had a possible answer to Ar- 
gentina's perplexing petroleum problem with his proposal that private oil 
companies explore and exploit Argentine reserves under contract with payment 
to be made in cash or oil. Oil offered as payment would provide sufficient 
incentive to insure the large-scale development Argentina was incapable of 
financing. The injury to nationalistic pride would be assuaged by giving 
control of all projects, and delivering all oil produced to Yacimientos 
Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF). Yadarola did not enlarge on how the foreign 
companies would receive their oil nor what marketing plans were projected. 
Some favorable comment appeared in the Buenos Aires press, with Critica point- 
ing out that Argentina has oil, but cannot extract it because money is 
lacking. 


URUGUAY 


Conditions such as the unbalanced budget and unfavorable foreign trade, 
and the closing of the two U.S.-capitalized meat-packing plants in December 
1957, led observers in January to take a pessimistic attitude toward Uruguay, 
long lauded by political scientists as the prosperous "Switzerland of South 
America."' The analogy to Switzerland refers to size, neutrality, and use of 
a rotative plural executive system of government, rather than from the indus- 
try and enterprise associated with the Swiss. 


On January 8, a New York Times article, entitled "Uruguay Facing a Criti- 
cal Year," singled out the government-subsidized wheat-growing program as the 
principal source of Uruguay's economic stagnation because it had usurped too 
much land formerly used for stock raising. On January 14, the Times pub- 
lished an article by its Buenos Aires correspondent Edward A. Morrow, entitled 
"Welfare Burden Perils Uruguay,"' on the burdensome state pension plans. Nor 
was this criticism limited to U.S. papers. El Debate, an economically ultra- 
conservative opponent of the majority Colorado Party, charged that statistics 
place Uruguay "in company with Tibet and some backward areas of Africa." A 
former President, 90-year-old José Serrato, declared: "There has been too 
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much swindling and a general lack of sense in export policies and too much 
importing. A policy of restrictions and belt-tightening should be enforced. 
Much confidence in this country has been lost." Serrato is a well-known self- 
made entrepreneur. 


An inflation estimated to have grown by 35% during 1957 has caused some 
responsible Uruguayans to question for the first time in many years the doctri- 
naire welfarism of the Colorados, controlled by Luis Batlle Berres. The oppo- 
sition Blanco Party, under the firm hand of Luis Alberto de Herrera, has been 
out of power for so long that it has not said what it would do, should it un- 
expectedly receive the public mandate in the November 1958 election. For this 
reason, people disgusted with government graft, favoritism, inefficiency, and 
subservience to the Communist-controlled Union General de Trabajadores (UGT - 
General Workers Union) feel that the known Colorado policies are still prefer- 
able to the unspecified platform of the Blancos, according to an 
article by William F. Buckley Jr. in the National Review of New York for 
February 1, "Trouble in Gaucho Land." 


A trade agreement with Rumania was reportedly signed in late January. 
Rumania was to supply petroleum products to Uruguay for two years and wanted 
to receive meat and hides in return. Uruguay would have five months in which 
to arrange payments with exports to Rumania. Oil imports constitute a big 
drain on Uruguayan foreign exchange earnings, and the country was negotiating 
with Western oil companies to settle debts reported to be $10 million. 
Rumania's offer was made more attractive by the promise of a discount of 2% 
to 9% on tractor fuel. Reports from Montevideo said that a propaganda cam- 
paign would soon back up Russian overtures to become the area's supplier of 
oil refining and industrial equipment. 


The meat supply of Montevideo increased during January due to a new law 
which increased funds available to the National Packing Plant by about $9 mil- 
lion. This allowed the government plant to reduce its debts to cattlemen for 
previously delivered stock and encouraged new shipments of cattle to the 
market. The Minister of Livestock and Agriculture, Mario Lusiardo, established 
a special commission to investigate possible means of alleviating the social 
and economic repercussions of closing the Artigas and Swift plants. The 
Federacion Auténoma de la Carne of the meat workers resolved to pressure the 
government into allowing them to reopen one of these plants, thereby enabling 
former Artigas and Swift employees to work rather than draw unemployment bene- 
fits. This unemployment benefit program would constitute a drain of about 
3.5 million pesos on the national reserves for the current fiscal year, some- 
thing which the treasury cauld ill afford at present. However, El Bien 


Publico opposed the plan and called for strengthening the existing state- 
operated plant. 


Uruguay's 1957 wheat production was officially estimated at 26 million 
bushels or about 708,000 metric tons, some 10% less than previous unofficial 
forecasts. The reduced estimate was the result of heavy rain and hail storms 


during the December harvest. The harvest for 1953-54, the first year of sub- 


sidized prices, was 739,000 metric tons, as compared with only 463,000 metric 
tons in 1952-53. 


PARAGUAY 


According to La Tribuna in Asuncidén, Paraguay and Argentina were close to 
reaching an accord to allow Paraguayan nationals to work in Argentina as 
braceros during the Argentine cotton-picking season. If terms were agreeable 
to both countries, it would ease the problem of Paraguayans working illegally 
in this Argentine industry, long an issue in relations between the two nations. 
Some 25,000 Paraguayans have crossed annually into the Argentine district of 
Formosa. Recently border controls were tightened by Paraguay, and it was 
estimated that as a result, Argentina lost 400 million pesos (about $10.8 mil- 
lion) due to the longer time required to harvest its cotton without the extra 
manpower. The return of the Paraguayans to the home market also created a 
surplus labor problem there. Border checks and work permits issued by Para- 
guay were being used in January to regulate the braceros. 


Technical improvements and modernization of production methods in the 
sugar industry produced a record crop of 31,900 short tons (U.S.) during 
1957. The previous high was recorded in 1950 with 24,750 short tons (U.S.). 
The increase enabled Paraguay to export 3,000 tons of sugar to Argentina in 
January, and existing stocks were valued at about $300,000. 


Geological surveys were begun in January by the Ministry of Public Works 
to determine potential oil-producing areas. This was viewed as a further 
effort to entice foreign oil concerns to invest in Paraguay. Besides the 
companies already committed, Standard Oil of California was reported seeking 
a concession. Road-building equipment arrived late in the month consigned 
to the Pure Oil Company (HAR, X: 554). Roads were needed so that the company 
could transport heavy drilling and rigging equipment into its Chaco concession 
areas. Another U.S. oil company joined in the oil rush as Rimrock Tidelands, 
Inc. agreed to unite its interests with International Products Corp. in the 
Chaco region (HAR, X: 688). Companhia Fiducidria Fluminense of Rio de 
Janeiro, a private enterprise known as PECASA, was also reported to be negoti- 
ating for a piece of the Chaco region. In addition, PECASA offered to build 
an 800-mile pipeline across the Chaco to the Paraguay River and on to the 
Atlantic. 


A project to increase electrification in the Puerto Sajonia area was 
progressing rapidly, and the new plant, costing $1.3 million) should start 
operating in October. Increased output would be 25,000 kilowatts compared 
with the present capacity of 15,000 kilowatts. 


The 1958 budget submitted in January by President Alfredo Stroessner 
totaled 2,500 million guaranies. As usual, the Defense Ministry took the 
major portion, followed by Education, and then Interior. The Presidency took 
more than 2 million guaranies; more than was allotted for the entire Chamber 
of Representatives. 


BRAZIL 


Against a backdrop of darkening economic prospects, 1958 opened with the 
chief actors on the Brazilian stage preoccupied with crucial decisions. In 
addition to holding an international coffee conference in Rio, Brazil success- 
fully negotiated its oil dispute with Bolivia and debated whether to risk 
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balancing its overdependence on U.S. and Western European trade and aid with 
tempting Kremlin offers obviously made to permit penetration of Latin America 
from a Brazilian beachhead. 


Realistic Brazilians told an Associated Press correspondent that if the 
U.S. recession continued and spread abroad, Brazil might face “economic tur- 
moil which could have grave political and social repercussions." After 15 
years of relatively favorable economic factors, Brazil appeared threatened by 
bankruptcy in 1958 as raw materials and coffee entered a period of falling 
world prices. Brazil's rapid industrialization, which has had to depend on 
costly imported equipment, along with huge outlays for Petrobrds, had drained 
dollar reserves. The Associated Press cabled that Brazil must hold back 20% 
of its vast coffee surpluses or face a disastrous slump in world coffee prices 
(see below). Some $200 million in amortization payments due in 1958 on U.S. 
loans threatened to exceed Brazil's ability to pay. If the expected economic 
Squeeze occurred, and if unemployment became serious, President Juscelino 
Kubitschek might be forced to halt work on his favorite project--the new 
national capital, Brasilia. He might have to lop thousands of sinecurists 
and cut federal salaries in a long-delayed austerity move which could hurt his 
Partido Social Democratico (PSD) in the October elections for congressional, 
state, and municipal offices. However, the AP also foresaw a likely U.S. de- 
cision to bail Brazil out to prevent Rio from turning to Moscow, whose offers 
to buy surplus Brazilian products and supply material and oil drilling and 
refining equipment have posed a genuine temptation. 


Kubitschek and his Ministers of Finance, War, and Foreign Relations, and 
the National Security Council generals seemed willing to leave most of the 
debate on Soviet vs. U.S. trade and aid to the special session of Congress 
convening on January 31. The regular annual session was to follow on March 15. 
More opposition than in December was voiced against formalizing commercial 
relations and renewing diplomatic ties with the USSR. Among those opposing 
even additional trade with the Communist bloc was Brazil's top-ranking Cardi- 
nal, Rio Archbishop Jaime de Barros Camara. 


Kubitschek spent most of January inaugurating fublic works and pointing 
to campaign pledges carried out by the second anniversary of his regime. This 
distracted attention both from the Soviet offers and from opposition criti- 
cism of the regime's failures. Latin America's first atomic research reactor, 
built with a $350,000 U.S. gift, was inaugurated at Professor Marcelo Damy's 
Institute of Atomic Energy on the future campus of the University of Sado Paulo. 
A squabble involving leftist Professor M4ério Schemberg and Governor Janio 
Quadros over hiring U.S.-trained Professor César Lattes to prevent a possible 
atomic accident was said by conservative newspapers and broadcasters to be 
Communist-fomented to panic Paulistas living near the reactor. American Am- 
bassador Ellis 0. Briggs and officials of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
attended the dedication while Juscelino hailed U.S. atomic ties and his ad- 
ministration's public works. 


Elsewhere in Sao Paulo, industrialists were angry over the policies of 
Finance Minister José Alkmin, Vice President Jodo Goulart and his laborite 
Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB), and of Labor Minister Parsifal Barroso 
and their link with a threatened general strike to force a 25% instead of a 
court-compromised 18% wage increase. The President prevented the strike by 
warnings, declaring it illegal. Members of the powerful Sado Paulo State 


Industrial Federation were rumored to be discussing a movement to persuade a 
general to become dictator and save the deteriorating economic situation. The 
only army chief strong enough was War Minister Henrique Teixeira Lott and he 
gave no indication of interest. 


Kubitschek returned from his public works inauguration trips in such 
remote places as sunbaked, poverty-stricken Sado Luis capital of Maranh&o, and 
the Joao Alberto (Lins de Barros) Bridge, linking Goids and Mato Grosso across 
the Rio Araguaia, but the Soviet issue remained unresolved. His advisers were 
divided save in opposing the resumption of diplomatic relations, broken in 
1947. Some, however, urged the fullest possible commercial relations and ac- 
ceptance of the Soviet's December proffers of aid, and purchases of coffee, 
cotton, vegetable oils, and iron ore. Others warned that Soviet markets can- 
not absorb enough of Brazil's surpluses to warrant the risk of Soviet pene- 
tration with trade agents doubling as spies, propagandists, and saboteurs. 
Some favored compromising by offering to increase informally Soviet bloc trade 
which was $90 million in 1957. It was noted that Brazil has long dealt with 
the diplomatic and trade officials of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
whose legation staffs were engaged in the customary Communist espionage and 
propaganda. This led to official Brazilian coolness to Moscow's moves such 
as the suggested sending to Rio of the Russian trade representative from the 
big USSR Embassy in Montevideo. Also little new trade prospects resulted in 
January from the efforts of Torgbras and its director, Army Colonel Tito Canto 
(HAR, X: 689). 


Congressional deputy and business leader Brasilio Machado Neto said 
increased direct trade with the USSR offered no real problem and that most men 
in commerce and industry favored it. However, a business spokesman in Recife 
said that the cotton-glutted Northeast could hope to do little business with 
the Soviets. The Brazilian Association of Exporters gave the Itamarati (For- 
eign Ministry) a pessimistic report on the limited trade prospects, despite 
Torgbras offers to accept easy payment in surpluses and cruzeiros. A 13,000- 
word Itamarati report, opposing diplomatic relations but favoring greater 
informal trade without a pact, was presumably handed to Kubitschek late in 
January. The Foreign Ministry opposed a proposal to offer space to the 
_Soviets in Rio's industrial fair due to open soon. After a 40-minute talk 
with Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs Roy Rubottom, 
Ambassador Ernani do Amaral Peixoto declared that he favored greater Soviet 
trade. Peixoto then flew to Rio on PSD business, stating on TV that Brazil 
should seek the type of Soviet relations most beneficial to Brazil. This 
view gained ground in business circles. 


Kubitschek released on January 11 the Kremlin's New‘Year's greetings to 
Brazil which this message described as "one of the greatest nations."' Moscow 
expressed its hopes of peace and prosperity through "fruitful collaboration," 
and Kubitschek thanked Moscow for its kind sentiments. Khrushchev offered 
Brazil a film of the sputnik launching. The press carried Dulles' declaration 
that he saw no political danger in the Soviet economic offensive in Latin 
America. Next day, however, the semi-official Diario da Noite said that 
Brazil's Foreign Ministry, the Armed Forces, and the National Security Council 
opposed both diplomatic renewal and a trade accord. The paper added that 
"Moscow has only one export--Communism." 


Economists of the Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce in their report 
on Soviet trade recommended opening a Brazilian Government trade bureau in 
Moscow. On the other hand, the Foreign Ministry was accused by the Vargas- 
founded daily Ultima Hora, which favored Soviet diplomatic ties, of using poli- 
tics and a "new kind of McCarthyism" in its persecution of those who propose 
such ties. Ultima Hora spoke for those who welcomed the Polish mission in 
Brazil which was studying a $250 million project to get rich iron ore from 
landlocked, mountainous Minas Gerais to the coast for export, and those who 
wanted Soviet equipment on easy terms for Petrobrds. 


Ambassador Assis Chateaubriand wrote from London to his chain of papers 
denouncing "the paltry and wasteful record under the nationalistic amateur" 
Petrobrds president, Colonel Janari Nunes. Chateaubriand sneered that even 
for accomplishing little. It had finally become clear that the Nova Olinda 
field near Manaus over which nationalists were delirious in 1955, was poor 
and that experts had advised against further drilling there. In fact, con- 
cluded Chateaubriand, Brazil's sedimentary basins, including the Recdncavo 
Bahiano, have proven disappointing so far. He favored the granting of con- 
cessions to foreign oil companies prepared to take the costly risks. 


Some asserted that Nunes was using Petrobras to build himself up as a 
future presidential candidate of the extreme nationalists with Communist help. 
Osvaldo Aranha, once the darling of Washington, was said to be seeking the 
same ends as a champion of Soviet ties while heading Brazil's United Nations 
delegation in December, and also while visiting Paris in January. As a first 
step, Aranha, 64, was thought to be trying to undermine and in 1958 replace 
conservative old José Carlos Macedo Soares, 74, as Foreign Minister, the post 
Aranha held in 1938-44. An Aranha-Nunes ticket might prove as formidable in 
1960 as a Quadros-Goulart (Janio-Jango) ticket, some speculated. Aranha 
declared in Paris that Brazil as a South Atlantic power had no reason to get 
involved in NATO. He showed enthusiasm instead for the fullest Soviet ties. 
Kubitschek, several of his cabinet, and some business figures were reportedly 
starting lessons in Russian. Brazil's sociological diversity and inferiority 
complex help make Brazilians basically both anti-Communist and anti-American, 
wrote columnist Murillo Marroquim in Chateaubriand's Didrios Associados chain. 


Visdo's Washington correspondent Edwin Stout reported that U.S. congress - 
men who follow inter-American affairs do not fear the effects of Moscow's 
moves on U.S. trade or political results in Latin America. Nevertheless, on 
Capitol Hill observers feared lest Russia at small outlay achieve some degree 
of political penetration and economic control if Brazil became dependent on 
the Soviet market. Stout saw some disposition in Washington to act now to 
counter the Soviet threat lest this later cost billions. Loan policies were 
being attacked as too rigid, an old Brazilian complaint, especially against 
American officials of the World Bank. Export-Import Bank loans to Latin 
America declined from $409 million in 1956 to only $250 million in 1957. In 
1956 and 1957, the EXIMBANK, the World Bank, and the International Monetary 
Fund lent Latin America $1.351 million, and economists guessed that they may have 
to help even more during the next two years. 


Diario de Noticias of Rio said that it takes moves by Moscow to frighten 
Republican Party oligarchs like the Rockefellers, Mellons, du Ponts, and their 
representatives in Washington agencies to help underdeveloped countries such 
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as Brazil. The nationalistic daily agreed with ex-Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson that the aid program under the Republicans is less effective than 
under the Democrats. O Jornal of the Assis Chateaubriand chain agreed with 
Acheson's views on the Eisenhower regime's abandonment of Latin America, 
noting the effect on Washington of the Argentine mission to Moscow. 0O Globo 
likewise damned Dulles. 


President Kubitschek stated that he realized the potential dangers but 
added that the Soviets' offer "deserved to be studied."' Juscelino capitalized 
on Brazilian sensitivity over U.S. tariff policies and opposition to an inter- 
national coffee agency to fix prices (see below), and U.S. refusal to date to 
lend directly to "socialistic" enterprises like Petrobras. This situation 
gave Moscow a big opportunity to step in with generous proposals calculated to 
disrupt Western Hemisphere cooperation and commerce. In 1957 the United 
States bought goods worth $4,000 million in Latin America. Current U.S. tariff 
changes, according to Time, could hurt Latin America and enable the USSR to 
double its 1957 trade there which was worth $220 million. Washington was 
keeping calm but studying hard the possibility of general loans to Brazil, 
which could divert funds to Petrobras. 


Brazilian news media inferentially linked the issue of U.S. vs. Soviet 
ties with an alleged unofficial U.S. proposal for partial Latin American dis- 
armament in return for aid and the promise of U.S. defense against Soviet 
aggression. An Itamarati official told O Jornal that the U.S. State Department's 
wish for reduction of arms outlays by Latin America had been expressed periodi- 
cally, adding that Brazil was much interested. Officers of the Armed Forces 
were understandably hostile to the suggestion that Brazil spend less for the 
military and more for teachers, doctors, and nurses. 


Washington observers who read press "leaks" on Rubottom's secret testi- 
mony on U.S.-Latin American friction before Representative Robert C. Byrd's 
Latin American Subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee expected sharp 
Brazilian reactions. Rubottom allegedly told the group, including some Senate 
guests, that Brazil continues to refuse to yield to U.S. official pressure to 
give foreign companies a significant role in oil development. Something was 
reportedly said about Brazilian obstinacy embarrassing Rubottom's predecessor 
Henry F. Holland in his efforts to win oil concessions for U.S. clients in 
Spanish America. State Department critics in Washington, such as economic 
newsletter editor Simon G. Hanson, charged that Henry Holland continued to in- 
fluence much policy through his hand-picked successor Rubottom, who was at- 
tempting to force Brazil to yield on oil by exerting undercover influence on 
World Bank loans. Hanson, bullish about Brazil in the early 1950's, was now 
bearish and considered the Kubitschek government chaotic, corrupt, and in- 
capable of saving Brazil from disaster. 


Criticism of State Department and Esso Standard Oil of New Jersey poli- 
cies in Latin America as rigid when they should be flexible came in The Times 
of London. It contrasted today's State Department officials of "limited 
vision" with the statesmanship of Sumner Welles, often credited with fathering 
the vastly profitable 50-50 oil formula in Venezuela and elsewhere. Some felt 
that unless State Department and oil company officials rose to current chal- 
lenges the Senate Foreign Relations Committee might intervene. 
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Certain circles in Brazil predicted that Washington must reappraise its 
Latin American policies and start lending to Petrobras despite U.S. oil 
companies' fear that this might touch off nationalization elsewhere. Agonizing 
reappraisal of oil policies also occurred in Petrobras following J. C. Macedo 
Soares's return in triumph from the oil compromise meetings in Corumb4, Mato 
Grosso, and Roboré in eastern Bolivia with Bolivian Foreign Minister Manuel 
Barrau Peldez. President Kubitschek had returned earlier from his meeting at 
Corumbaé with Bolivian President Herndn Siles Zuazo (HAR, X: 693). At month's 
end the Itamarati called in seven newly forming private Brazilian oil develop- 
ment groups anxious to drill in the reduced Brazilian concession in eastern 
Bolivia. 


The details of the new agreement with Bolivia were made known. The first 
breach in the sacrosanct Petrobras drilling monopoly resulted from Brazil's 
imminent risk of losing the entire 1938 concession in Bolivia. Bolivia would 
not agree to development by Petrobras, the official government monopoly, 
thereby forcing Brazil to turn to private enterprise. Macedo Soares astutely 
settled with Barrau for only about 40% of the huge concession whose develop- 
ment had been deadlocked for several years over the issue of Petrobras versus 
private capital. The Bolivian state oil monopoly (YPFB) will exploit the 
remaining portion of the concession (see BOLIVIA). Brazilian companies must 
start drilling within 18 months under the Bolivian Petroleum Law. The two 
adjoining nations, at the same meetings, ended old misunderstandings over 
four sections of their long frontier, and agreed that Brazil in 1958 would 
turn over to Bolivia the completed Corumb4-Santa Cruz de la Sierra Railroad 
built under the 1938 oil treaty. Brazil will build over 1,300 kilometers of 
gas and oil pipelines from Santa Cruz to Santos, where Bolivia enjoys free port 
rights, as it does also in Corumba and Manaus. The Bank of Brazil will open a 
branch in La Paz. Both nations seemed pleased by the compromise settlement, 
which was hailed as a triumph of the statesmanship of their Foreign Ministers. 


Vis&do, quipping that "Bolivian oil also is ours," said Macedo Soares' 
surprising success in obtaining from Bolivia what had been regarded as im- 
possible had strengthened the Kubitschek administration. If YPFB and private 
Brazilian companies, in which Bolivians may invest, get a substantial quantity 
of oil flowing to Santos in the 1960's, Petrobras will profit and the en- 
feebled Brazilian economy will get a needed infusion. Many Brazilians re- 
gretted the loss of so many years in reaching an accord, urging full speed 
ahead now in Brazil's concession. Juscelino felt it wise to gloss over the 
apparent recreat from Petrobras' rigid drilling monopoly, although technically 
it did not apply outside Brazil. He heaped praise on Petrobrds for its accom- 
plishments in Bahia and in building refineries. He and President Siles Zuazo 
spoke in Corumbdé praising the accords as marking a new, mutually beneficial 
phase in commerce and production for fast-growing populations, and a sound 
diversification. Brazil could take satisfaction in having balanced recent 
Argentine deals with Bolivia in oil, pipelines, railroad links, and trade. 

The "balance of power" in central South America again seemed to be in equi- 
librium. 


Carioca fear of depression in Rio if Kubitschek moves the ministries in 
1960 to Brasilia may explain much of the sharp criticism of the President for 
spending so much time and scarce money on his pet project. At the inaugura- 
tion of a permanent exhibit of plans of Brasilia, Juscelino reassured Rio. 
Former Minas Gerais federal deputy Israel Pinheiro, president of the new 


capital construction company Novacap, said the United States and other nations 
had selected fine sites for new embassies. 


On the domestic Communist front, the Partido Comunista Brasileiro (PCB) 
was still torn by dissension despite Luis Carlos Prestes' reported conference 
in the Kremlin in November. Justice Minister Eurico Sales, Rio Police Chief 
General Amauri Kruel, and Colonel Danilo Nunes of the political police in an 
important report charged the PCB and its Imprensa Popular of violating the 
Vargas dictatorship security decree, still in force. Sales again ordered the 
arrest of the elusive Prestes and also of the Red daily's editor. The author- 
ities accused diplomats of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary of espionage. 
Observers felt that the government had rejected Prestes' bid for PCB legality 
and had demanded his arrest out of fear of too much PCB agitation during the 
delicate debate over Moscow's tantalizing trade-aid offers. 


Many Brazilian news media began applauding the Venezuelan rebels immedi- 
ately after the abortive January revolt. Brazilians cheered the fall of 
Dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez and the scampering of the dictators to Trujillo's 
Dominican retreat. The alleged close ties of the U.S. oil companies with the 
corrupt Venezuelan dictatorship had long been viewed unfavorably in Brazil. 
Newspapers like venerable Jornal do Commércio criticized the great gap in 
Venezuela between the excessively graft-rich few and the unnecessarily miser- 
able masses. The paper warned Brazilians and Americans that the Venezuelan 
type of dictatorship, of which Latin American history is full, masks an un- 
sound social structure and that prosperity is beneficial only in a broadly 
based democracy. Correio da Manha made similar observations, warning however 
that Brazilian nationalists will blame foreign companies unfairly, call Pérez 
Jiménez their lackey, and use the Venezuelan situation as an excuse to oppose 
foreign capital in oil and mineral development in Brazil. The capitalistic, 
pro-American paper denounced nationalist propaganda as fallacious, pointing to 
Canadian progress which has relied heavily on foreign capital. Didrio de 
Noticias branded Pérez Jiménez as an agent of foreign finance "like Castillo 
Armas in Guatemala" and other tyrants recently toppled in popular revolts. 
Brazilian press and radio hailed Rio's recognition of the new Venezuelan junta. 
There were rumors that documents showed that Perdén and Pérez Jiménez had 
plotted to seize the Guianas, part of Brazil, and other Latin American terri- 
tory. 


From January 20 to 27, Rio was host to a conference of the 14 Latin Ameri- 
can coffee republics and Portugal. They formed the International Coffee Or- 
ganization, whose seat is to be in Rio. Observers came from the United States 
(Harry R. Turkel from the State Department), Spanish Africa, French Africa, 
Belgian Congo, Kenya, Tanganyika, and various Asian countries which produce 
about two fifths of the world coffee. Over 30 lands, some merely coffee con- 
sumers, refused to agree on quotas and price controls. Preliminary steps 
were taken by Latin Americans to control overproduction which threatened to. 
depress prices disastrously. Brazil's coffee income was $7 million a week 
lower than a year ago. In 1957, Brazil lost 3% of the U.S. coffee market to 
Africa, and worse was to come. Brazil hoped to store millions of bags of low- 
grade coffee (20% of its stocks) and hold its present 42% of the world market. 
The 47th annual Natl. Coffee Assn. meeting at Boca Ratén, Florida heard that 
if Brazilian-ICO efforts fail, Brazil in 1958 will desperately need help from 
the United States, where $5 million more will be spent advertising proper 
coffée brewing. Brazil and six Spanish American republics agreed to limit 
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exports in April, May, and June to 85% of the coffee for those months. The 
October 1957 Mexico City pact was but slightly extended and strengthened. 

The ICO, lacking controls, became for the time being merely a promotional and 
research body, supported by assessing members 15¢ to 25¢ a bag. The New York 
Times termed it a valuable first step and framework in case of emergency. 
Brazil hoped that British and French Africa would later sign the pioneering 
ICO pact, which requires ratification by 66% of the signatories by July 31. 
The official Brazilian Coffee Institute held 7 million bags in January, and 
criticism grew of the internal coffee support program. 


Fear existed in Rio and S&o Paulo trade and industrial groups that 1958 
might see Brazil suffer a crash like that of 1930 which caused the Vargas 
revolution. They saw coffee piling up and coffee prices slipping downward as 
in 1930. One cause of optimism, aside from good prospects in agriculture, 
banking, phosphate fertilizer, autos, and steel, was the record foreign in- 
vestment of $980 million during Kubitschek's first two years. In January 
came the World Bank and EXIMBANK loans for power and industrial plant equip- 
ment, with $13.4 million for the State of S&o Paulo's giant Jurumirim project 
on the Rio Paranapanema and $6.9 million for a plant to make truck and car 
axles. Henry J. Kaiser returned to auto making, providing press and stamping 
equipment for Chrysler to make Plymouths in Brazil. 


In other branches of the economy, Kubitschek hoped in 1958 to acquire 
many new freighters and tankers to reduce Brazil's crippling $200 million 
annual shipping and insurance bill to foreign firms. Reduction of feather- 
bedding on government steamship lines, as on railroads, was advised. Asian 
rubber must be imported quickly to avoid painful shutdowns in tire factories. 
Far more agronomists, engineers, and industrial technicians are needed, along 
with geologists. The big, half-empty Universidade Rural, 47 kms. west of Rio, 
in December graduated only 150 agronomists for an essentially agricultural 
nation which has a pitifully low diet level. 


A Rio economic magazine estimated that the currency lost 13% of its pur- 
chasing power in 1957. In January the dollar was quoted generally at over 94, 
reaching a record 99 cruzeiros one day. Brazil vowed to cut the amount of 
dollars available for U.S. imports in 1958 to reduce trade deficits and save 
dwindling gold and foreign exchange reserves. Brazil has never had much suc- 
cess with austerity campaigns, however, or in balancing its budgets. The 
fiscal outlook in 1958 was dismal despite higher taxes and better collections 
from numerous tax dodgers. Although Kubitschek hopes that the recent 30,000 
million cruzeiros of Treasury bonds would permit the halting of new currency 
emissions, these may continue at a high level, worsening inflation. The Bank 
of Brazil in 1957 increased its rural loans 26%, and general commercial bank 
loans were at a record level although Rio retail prices rose but 7%, only a 
third of the 1956 rise. New capital in private companies soared 26%, as also 
in 1956. One publication claimed that gross national production was 5% higher 
than in 1956, and that per capita output rose 3%. 


The death at 92 of Marshal Candido Rondon, famed explorer of the wilder- 
ness and protector of the dwindling wild tribes, led to world-wide tributes. 
Rondon had in 1957 been proposed for a Nobel Peace Prize. Kubitschek decreed 
national mourning. Rondon was profiled in 1946 in the Reader's Digest and a 
biography is scheduled to appear in 1958 in New York. 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 


Oliver D. Washburn. CASTLES IN SPAIN. Published by the author, Mexico, D.F. 
Agent: Robert R. Morgan, 2001 Delaware Street, Berkeley, Calif. 1957. 
Pp. xxii, 322. $10.50 cloth, $12.50 leather. 


Spain is a land of castles. Before the Civil War of 1936, Federico 
Bordejé Garcés catalogued over 2,000 of them. Carlos Sarthou Carreres listed 
more than 1,500 in his book Castillos de Espafia (Madrid, 1952). Shortly 
after, an Asociacidn Espafiola de Amigos de los Castillos was formed under the 
presidency of the Marqués de Lozoya. It publishes a regular Boletin, and, 
from its headquarters at Carmen 12, Madrid, in general promotes interest in 
and care of Spain's castles. Its activities naturally arouse the sympathy of 
the present Spanish government, which wishes to restore any tangible evidence 
of Spain's erstwhile glory; it recently participated in the grandiose resto- 
ration of the alcazar of Diego Coldén in Ciudad Trujillo. The Association 
hopes that the government will do much more than it has in the past to pre- 
vent the further decay of the "castles in Spain.'"' Tourism to these historic 
sites has been stimulated by recent books such as Luis G. de Cd4ndamo's Las 
rutas de los castillos castellanos (Madrid, 1954). 


One of the best of these books has just been published by an instructor 
in Spanish at Berkeley High School, California, who has thus given the retort 
courteous to the complaints in these columns that few American high school 
teachers have scholarly interests. A native Northern Californian, who did 
undergraduate and graduate work at the University of California, Oliver D. 
Washburn has made a detailed study of his subject and spent his sabbatical 
year visiting and photographing the castles he describes in the handsome book 
he has just published in Mexico. It would seem that he was unable to find a 
commercial publisher in the United States, and he deserves our warm commen- 
dation for mustering the courage and self-sacrifice necessary to overcome the 
production problem. He has selected 121 castles to describe in detail, both 
as regards structure and history. A folding colored frontispiece map pin- 
points the location of these castles, the descriptions of which are arranged 
by geographical location and not by historical or architectural groupings. 
The 263 black-and-white photographs and the 11 engravings give the volume a 
charm which will be appreciated by specialists and nonspecialists alike. 

This book should find a ready acceptance in college and school libraries as a 
means of stimulating an interest in Spanish, indeed in European, history. 


Johan Brouwer. VERZAMELD WERK. Amsterdam. G. A. van Oorschot. 1956--57. 
3 vols. Pp. 563, 608, 537. Florins 12.50 per volume. 


On account of the loss of Indonesia, Holland is showing a keen interest 
in Brazil, where it once attempted to set up a colonial empire and where 
young Dutchmen are migrating in large numbers. The Netherlands are also 
interested in Spanish America, especially Venezuela. However, interest in 
Spain has not been pronounced, partly because memories of the Duke of Alba 
were incompatible with the Dutch liberal, Protestant tradition. Professors 
van Praag and van Dam really initiated Spanish studies in Holland. One 
Hispanist who would have become world famous had he lived was Dr. Johan 
Brouwer. After his untimely death, a committee consisting of C. D. J. Brandt, 
G. J. Geers, L. Lichtveld, J. A. van Praag and W. J. H. B. Sandberg prepared 
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this three-volume edition of his works; some of his writings were not in- 
cluded. 


tells how he went to Spain as a devoted Liberal to fight Fascist aggression. 
He lived to write this report, which appeared as a book in 1939. In this way 
he developed his keen and sympathetic interest in Hispanic studies. He wrote 
two books about Spanish rule in the Lowlands: Philips Willem, de Spaanse 
Prins van Oranje and Montigny, Afgezant der Nederland bij Philips II. Both 
appear in Volume II of the collected works. Volume III contains two books 
about the spiritual history of Spain: De Achtergrond der Spaanse Mystiek 

and Het Mysterie van Spanje. At the end there is a four-page bibliography 

of Brouwer's writings about Spain; from this list it is evident that he is 
one of Europe's most significant Hispanists. The physical presentation of 
these volumes is attractive. 


Michael Wolgensinger. SPAIN. New York. Frederick A. Praeger. 1957. Pp. 12, 
230 plates. $6.00. 


This extraordinarily beautiful collection of black and white photographs 
is a masterpiece from the studio of Michael Wolgensinger in Ziirich. It is 
naturally hard to describe and assess photographs, but it should be emphasized 
that the artist has not only satisfied the eye with his gravures, but has also 
shown great insight into the nature of Spain. This is not a collection of 
tourist views, but a series of dramatic compositions in which the beautiful 
alternates with the pathetic or the merely prosaic, the glorious past with the 
unassuming present. This volume will be a delight to the specialists and the 
profane alike. 


HISTORIA DE LA CULTURA ESPANOLA. Seix Barral. Barcelona. 7 vols. 195l- 
1957. 


This magnificent series of volumes should be in every university library. 
The first, Espafia primitiva y romana by Julio Caro Baroja (pp. 120, 208 illus- 
trations, 56 pp. of index) is the work of one of Spain's leading anthropolo- 
gists, the son of Pio Baroja. La alta edad media by Enrique Bagué (pp. 200, 
324 illustrations, 74 pp. of index) has 15 brilliant full-color illustrations 
which give us a vivid idea of the romanesque art of Catalonia, among other 
things. Then follows La baja edad media by Enrique Bagué y Juan Petit (pp. 128, 
224 illustrations, 64 pp. of index), which takes us to the end of the Middle 
Ages. El imperio espafiol by A. Igual Ubeda y J. Subfas Galter (pp. 292, 294 
illustrations, 40 pp. of index), brings to us with its 12 full-color plates 
some idea of the imperial glory that was Spain's. El Siglo de Oro, likewise 
by A. Igual Ubeda and J. Subias Galter, (pp. 248, 384 illustrations, 76 pp. 
of index) defines the Golden Age as the 17th century; there seems to be no 
agreement as to what exactly is meant by "the age of gold." El siglo XVIII, 
by Juan Regl4 and Santiago Alcolea (pp. 168, 216 illustrations, 64 pp. of 
index) is especially valuable in view of the neglect which the 18th century 
has suffered. The final volume, El siglo XIX, by Juan Mercader Riba (pp. 176, 
194 illustrations, 70: pp. of index) describes even the anarchist and social- 


ist movements. For obvious reasons the story of the 20th century is left 
untold. 


This collection of seven volumes prepared under the general direction of 
Professor Juan Petit of the University of Barcelona is not noteworthy for its 


Volume I opens with In de Schaduw van de dood, in which Johan Brouwer 
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original scholarship, but as a general survey of the development of Spain it 
is perhaps unequaled. The illustrations are abundant and suggestive, and the 
physical presentation of the volumes is very attractive. We must compliment 
the Seix Barral publishing house (Provenza 219, Barcelona), and record the 
fact that this splendid survey of Spanish history is essentially the work of 
Catalans. 


Angel Valbuena Prat. HISTORIA DEL TEATRO ESPANOL. Barcelona. Noguer. 1956. 
Pp. 707. 


It is not easy to review a textbook, and few of them merit scholarly 
notice. However, this handsome and substantial volume by one of Spain's lead- 
ing literary historians deserves widespread attention; it should be in every 
college library. It takes up period by period and author by author the rich 
history of Spanish drama from the Middle Ages down to the present. While the 
bibliography quoted is solid, the author gives a frank and personal assessment 
of the authorities mentioned. As a liberal, Professor Valbuena Prat was 
"banished" to the University of Murcia by the Franco regime, yet he remains 
singularly independent in his judgment, avoiding the Spanish tendency to 
judge writers according to an unstated political criterion. For example, 
Garcfa Lorca is discussed at length, and, while he is given his share of 
praise, the uncritical eulogies of doctrinaire liberal critics are avoided 
and the weakness of plays like Yerma clearly pointed out. It is noteworthy 
that this magnificent history of Spanish drama should have been published in 
Barcelona; the Editorial Noguer deserves high commendation for the physical 
presentation of this well-illustrated book. 


Fray Angelico Chavez, O.F.M. ARCHIVES OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF SANTA FE, 1678-- 
1900. Washington, D.C. Academy of American Franciscan History. 1957. 
Pp. 283. $7.50. 


That beehive of scholarship, the Academy of American Franciscan History 
in Washington, D.C., has published this volume as number three in its "Bibli- 
ographical Series."' The documents of the Archdiocese of Santa Fe are classi- 
fied under eight headings: Loose Documents, DM; id., Mission; id., Diocesan; 
Patentes; Accounts; Baptisms; Marriages; Burials. This volume will be a 


‘valuable research instrument for historians of the Southwest. It is inter- 


esting that the spelling "Alburquerque" is normally used, and that the good 
old Portuguese spelling "Albuquerque" is described as an "Americanism." 


Ramén J. Sender. BEFORE NOON. Albuquerque. University of New Mexico Press. 
1957. Pp. 408. $6.50. 


Ramén Sender, who was from 1924 to 1931 editor and literary critic of 
Madrid's great liberal newspaper El Sol, won fame as a writer by his widely- 
read Mr. Witt Among the Rebels (1935). During the Civil War, he served as a 
major on the general staff of the Republican Army, and later evoked his memo- 
ries of the 1936--39 period in Counterattack in Spain. After fleeing to 
Mexico, he was able to come to the United States, where since 1947 he has - 
been professor of Spanish language and literature at the University of New 
Mexico. He married Florence Hall Sender, who, together with Willard R. Trask, 
translated this trilogy. 


It is supposedly a transcription of the autobiography of José Garcés, an 
officer on the general staff of the Forty-second Army Corps who died in a 
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French concentration camp during the Civil War. Although the protagonist was 
much younger than Sender (born 1902), the story of his youth parallels that 
of the Aragonese author. Part I, Chronicle of Dawn, first appeared as 
Crénica del Alba in Mexico City in 1942. It was translated into several 
languages, including English, Italian, and Danish, while the textbook edition 
published for American colleges by Appleton-Century-Croft has gone through ten 
printings. The second part, Violin Griffin, appeared in Spanish in Mexico 
under the title Hipdégrifo violento; Hispanists will immediately recognize the 
quotation from Calderén's La vida es suefio, a school performance of which is 
a dominant episode in the novel. The third part was published as La Quinta 
Violeta in 1957, and soon afterwards this English edition of the trilogy was 
published, making available in translation Parts II and III for the first 
time. 


Stanley J. Stein. THE BRAZILIAN COTTON MANUFACTURE. TEXTILE ENTERPRISE IN AN 
UNDERDEVELOPED AREA, 1850--1950. Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. 273. 
$5.00. 


Professor Stein of Princeton University and his Brazilianist wife Barbara 
Hadley Stein have had twins, and this happy event deserves the congratulations 
of all their colleagues: Harvard University Press published almost simultane- 
ously their study of the Brazilian cotton industry and the volume on the coffee 
economy of Vassouras (see following review). The godparents were different. 
The Vassouras volume appeared in the "Harvard Historical Studies," while the 
cotton study was sponsored by Harvard University's Research Center in Entre- 
preneurial History (a horrible name) and the now defunct Institute for 
Brazilian Studies at Vanderbilt University. To judge by a strange phrase in 
the Preface, the Carnegie Corporation gave some cash but was afraid to be a 
godfather of this extremely well-mannered child: "A grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York financed the research, but this corporation is not the 
owner, publisher or proprietor of this publication and it is not to be under- 
stood as approving by virtue of its grant any of the statements made or views 
expressed.'' The more this reviewer sees of Foundations, the more he realizes 
the difficulty of justifying the ways of God to man. 


Professor Stein's Vassouras book demonstrates that there is no barrier 
between history, sociology, and anthropology. His cotton book shows the con- 
tinuum which exists between history and what Carlyle called the dismal 
science, namely economics. It must be admitted that the cotton story is not 
as much fun as the coffee story, although professionally it is highly compe- 
tent. Economic history is a field which economists hesitate to enter, and 
there is a growing tendency for it to be taken over by historians. Indeed 
Professor Stein undertook this analysis because he felt that recent surveys of 
Brazil's "underdeveloped" economy failed to provide a historical perspective. 
The book is divided into three historical periods: 1840--1890, 1890--1930, 
and 1930--1950. 


Stanley J. Stein. VASSOURAS. A BRAZILIAN COFFEE COUNTY, 1850--1900. 
Harvard University Press. 1957. Pp. 316. $7.00. 


The coffee center of Brazil has moved slowly south until now in the state 
of Parand it has reached the frost line and presumably can proceed no further. 
In the middle of the nineteenth century, the hollow frontier of coffee, as 
Preston James calls it, had reached the Paraiba valley (or Parahyba, as Stein 


spells it). This well-documented study describes the rise and fall of the 
coffee economy of a community in the valley, namely Vassouras, located between 
the Serra de Matacdes and the Paraiba River. It is roughly northwest of Rio 
de Janeiro and west of Petropolis. Statistical accuracy is happily combined 
with felicity of style in this community study, which is also noteworthy 
because it places the story of one community within the total economic and po- 
litical life of the nation--something most community studies conspicuously 
fail to do. The half-century covered in this narrative includes the period of 
abolition, and we are provided with a close-up view of the effects of this 
movement on the economy and indeed the whole life of a typical community. The 
only criticism, and a minor one at that, which may be made of this attractive 
volume is that some of the spellings used are not merely archaic but inaccu- 
rate. We have one more proof of the efficacy of a husband-wife team: 
Professor Stein of Princeton University is married to a trained Brazilianist, 
Barbara Hadley Stein. This volume is number 69 in the "Harvard Historical 
Series,"' and bears on the dust jacket a subtitle which does not appear on the 
title page: "The Roles of Planter and Slave in a Changing Plantation Society." 


John Harvey. THE CATHEDRALS OF SPAIN. New York. Hastings House. 1957. 
Pp. 280. $7.50. 


We talk about castles in Spain, but perhaps we should rejoice more in 
the cathedrals of Spain. The reading of this scholarly and beautiful book by 
one of the leading authorities on European Gothic architecture leaves one with 
a sense of euphoria. The poetry and the science of medieval Spanish archi- 
tecture are brought out in this disciplined study which is far removed from 
the impressionistic accounts of a Sitwell. The cathedrals are arranged 
regionally, each of the seven chapters corresponding to a region. The term 
"medieval" should be used with caution, since the last great Gothic archi- 
tect of Spain, Rodrigo Gil de Hontafidn, died in 1577. Anyone with an eye for 
architecture cannot view these buildings dispassionately; this reviewer finds 
himself rushing to defend Burgos cathedral against the strictures of Harvey. 


José Ortega y Gasset. MAN AND PEOPLE. New York. W. W. Norton. 1957. 
Pp. 272. $4.50. 


Just before his death, Ortega y Gasset gave at the Instituto de Humani- 
dades which he had created in Madrid these lectures which Willard R. Trask has 
translated into English. The aim of the book is startling: to bring soci- 
ology up to date - "Thus it is that the ineptitude of sociology, filling 
people's heads with confused ideas, has finally become one of the plagues of 
our time. Sociology, in short, is not abreast of the times, and so the times, 
badly buttressed, fall headlong to destruction" (p. 15). Auguste Comte was 
"an inspired madman" (p. 29). It is reasonable to have reservations about the 
social, or as they are now called, the behavioral sciences, and we should 
indeed be grateful to Ortega y Gasset for bringing order out of chaos. Un- 
fortunately, after striking an attitude as an incisive thinker, Ortega 
indulges in whimsical considerations which are at times interesting, but do 
little to clarify basic issues, as he claimed they would. Ortega y Gasset 
will probably appear to posterity as a superior essayist, but not as a phi- 
losopher or indeed a sociologist. 


Jaime Vicens Vives, Editor. HISTORIA SOCIAL Y ECONOMICA DE ESPANA Y AMERICA. 
Barcelona. Teide. I. Pp. 509. II. Pp. 571. 1957. 


Professor J. Vicens Vives is the Hercules of Spanish historiography. His 
substantial studies such as Juan II de Aragén have won him fame as a scholar. 
As the director of the Centro de Estudios Histdéricos Internacionales of the 
University of Barcelona, he has built up the team of researchers which pre- 
pares the valuable Indice Histérico Espafiol, now beginning its fourth year. 

As a publisher, he directs the Editorial Teide, one of the best-known in 
Spain. We now welcome a magnificent manifestation of his scholarly, adminis- 
trative, and publishing genius. 


This social and economic history of Spain and Spanish America will ulti- 
mately have four volumes, or in reality five, since the last one consists of 
two parts. The two which have appeared to date have as their theme Antiquity 
and Early Middle Ages (1), and Late Middle Ages and Catholic Monarchs (II). 
The third volume will describe the Spanish Empire of the Hapsburgs, and the 
fourth the period of the Bourbons: Part I, the 18th century, and Part II, the 
19th and 20th centuries. In his introduction, Professor Vicens Vives says 
that the general concept of this work is attuned to the new historical outlook 
manifested at the IX International Congress of Historical Sciences held in 
Paris in 1950. Indeed, this work differs greatly from previous histories 
which have been narrative or concerned largely with material progress. This 
new history will concern itself with sociological problems such as demography 
and with the mentality of various classes and groups. 


Professor Vicens Vives has gathered together for this project a galaxy of 
historians: L. Pericot Garcia, J. Font Rius, G. Céspedes del Castillo, M. 
Ballesteros Gaibrois, J. Regla Campistol, Enrique Bagué, A. Dominguez Ortiz, 
S. Sobrequés Vidal, J. Mercader Riba, M. Herndndez Sdnchez-Barba, and J. 
Garcia Tolsd. The text is good, but the illustrations are so superb that it 
is hard not to get lost in them and forget the text. The bulk of the volumes 
deal with Peninsular history, but there is at the end of each a brief section 
on Spanish America. In brief, this is a work which every college library 
should have, and we await impatiently the remaining volumes. 


THE DIARY OF "HELENA MORLEY." Translated from the Portuguese by Elizabeth 
Bishop. New York. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 1957. Pp. 281. $4.75. 


The introduction by Elizabeth Bishop explains the origin of this attrac- 
tive book. "Helena Morley" was really Alice Dayrell, the daughter of an 
English physician who went to work at the Morro Velho mine of the Sao Jodo del 
Rey Mining Company. When the mine was flooded and work stopped, he went on to 

‘Diamantina, hoping that the mountain air would be good for his weak chest. He 
married a local girl; their daughter, "Helena Morley," from the age of twelve 
to fifteen kept a diary about life in Diamantina between the years 1893--95. 
She later moved to Rio and married Augusto Mario Caldeira Brant, who was to be 
twice president of the Bank of Brazil. Realizing that her childish diary had 
much human interest, she published it in a small edition for her friends under 
the title Minha vida de menina (1942). The French writer Georges Bernanos, 
who was then living in exile in Brazil, read the book and proclaimed it "a 
masterpiece."' When Elizabeth Bishop went to Brazil in 1952, she read it and 
obtained permission to translate it into English. In the Introduction she 
describes a trip she made to Diamantina, which has changed little since the 


days described in the diary. The translation has been well received in the 
United States, and it is a relief after all the pseudosociological studies of 
the interior of Brazil to read this authentic and unaffected account of life 
in Minas Gerais at the end of the last century. 


Foreword 
(Continued from p. 3) 


Swift and Armour packing plants in Uruguay was due primarily to the change in 
Uruguayan agriculture from grazing to wheat growing, a phenomenon which is oc- 
curring in many Latin American countries including Brazil, but it provoked 
abroad a wave of criticism of Uruguayan socialism, which in reality has not 
been applied to Uruguayan agriculture. Developments in Paraguay made it clear 
why that country remains at the bottom of the totem pole in the poll of politi- 
cal scientists which Professor Russell J. Fitzgibbon of our International 
Advisory Board conducts each year. 


In Brazil the unceasing debate continued as to whether Brazil should tie 
itself to U.S. capitalism or whether it should not seek whatever trade oppor- 
tunities may offer themselves; for, as Vespasian said, money has no smell. 
Criticism of the grandiose Brasflia project continued, but President Kubitschek 
seemed to bear in mind the Arab proverb: "The dogs bark, but the caravan 
passes." 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


it concerns itself with a definite area—S: , and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old Pas cise ned subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 


It may be compared with other inter-departmental per ese such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department; the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address the Hispanic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage 
in discussion with members of the seminars. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the 
dangerous ga the humanists social scientists. 

y pla p> Son program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing graphical phigel or gegen This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
widhou Knowing the geographical bai on a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the His 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a sealers 
personalist brand, involving a woe struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the area is the theme of the His American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced researchers may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write for internationally rec- 
os publications. All ts who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 

cate, 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics and Political Science Departments affords valuable as- 
sistance to the Hispanic American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The Department of Anthropol- 
ogy has developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
pei ating cn aay social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 

ve ose and co 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic Languages Splll, 112, 113) 


Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Language: 142-148)  ........-csceccsccsccenencccsvcnsseenees 10 units 
5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 


History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, “piseaenterenienet atenmedamede 
units 


: Cultural Problems in Latin America ( 158, or an equivalent course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 


completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 

4. The student’s program will stress the language, civiliza of 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to onc of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
meet the needs of individual students, the other under the Department of Germanic and Romanic Languages, 


for candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Room 255, 
Stanford University. 
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MASTER OF ARTS 


STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 
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This completely new work of 50,000 entries satisfies the need for an up-to-date, 
comprehensive Portuguese-English dictionary. The chief aim has been to make 
the dictionary as useful and practical as possible. In addition to supplying for 
each entry the closest equivalent in English, one or more synonyms are provided, 
clarified in many cases by examples of usage. Large numbers of technical words 
in the arts and sciences have been included, and many colloquialisms, idioms, 
and slang words are given along with their counterparts in English. The new 
system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Portugal bas been followed 
throughout. 
To be published Fall, 1958 : About $10.75 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Second Edition 
Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections. $10.00 
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More than 500 folk tales from the Spanish oral tradition of southern Colo- 
rado and northern New Mexico. Transcribed in the original New Mexican 
Spanish dialect and summarized in English. 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 
NUEVO MEJICO 


Two volumes, paper, $10.00 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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